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The Veterinary Record, so far as we have 
heen able to trace, is one out of precisely 100 
veterinary periodicals circulating in the world 
to-day. ‘This issue completes its fiftieth year 
of publication. Only ten other current veter- 
inary periodicals, we have reckoned, have run 
longer than 50 years, although six more of 
those now in circulation were launched at about 
the same time. The period when the Record 
first appeared was indeed one of exceptional 
enterprise and activity, for several reasons, in 
the history of the veterinary profession in most 
countries. The year 1888 also saw the appear- 
ance in this country of a journal (the Journal 
of Comparative Pathology and Therapeutics) 
which has likewise survived. The standing 
which it has secured in the world of veterinary 
science was, as is well known to our aga 
recently commemorated by the dedication of 
special number of that journal as a Festschrift 
in honour of its founder and editor, Sir John 
M’Fadyean, who is happily alive and well to 
receive the tributes of his friends and fellow- 
workers in our profession. Unhappily, his close 
colleague in many of his endeavours, the founder 
of the Veterinary Record, is dead. William 
Hunting died in 1918. And so, the joy and 
delight that would now be universally experi- 
enced in paying personal tribute to Hunting 
on reaching the Jubilee of his venture in 
journalism which has for 50 years served the 
veterinary profession in the way that it would 
be our exceeding pleasure to attest to him, are 
now denied us. Unhappily too, the prime mover 


in the developments which eventually, in 1921, 


culminated in the Record being taken over as 
the official organ of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association of Great Britain and 
lreland—-in truth, a standing which through the 
guiding spirit of Hunting, it had virtually un- 
officially acquired from the outset—is also dead. 
The obituary tributes which were printed in 
these pages last year to Dr. Bradley by no 
means exaggerate the magnitude of the personal 
achievement for which, had he lived, it would 
now have been our bounden duty to express 
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our heartfelt gratitude to him. The reorganisa- 
tion of the “ National” to its present form, 
federating the established veterinary societies 
of the country under a presiding body, must 
be acknowledged at once to have been largely 
his conception. The indomitable persistence 
with which he persevered in the face of much 
discouragement, to weld into a harmonious 
instrument for the expression and realisation of 
professional aims and = objects, what had 
previously been the dispersed and therefore 
incoherent and largely ineffectual activities of 
the local societies, commands our abiding 
admiration, 

Neither Hunting nor Bradley would have 
achieved their aims as pioneers in what we 
regard as the beneficent movements which they 
inaugurated were it not that they enlisted to 
their aid «a number of devoted and willing 
helpers. Many of the most prominent of these 
are happily alive and in full enjoyment of what 
is surely to them the alluring prospect of con- 
tinuing for many years the tradition of service 
to the common ideals they have had handed 
down to them by those to whom we can no more 
pay personal homage and the careers of whom 
form honourable chapters that are closed ones 
in our history. Therefore, it has been decided 
that the Jubilee which the Veterinary Record 
has proper reason now to celebrate shall com- 
prise as a major item in the symposium which 
by custom is publishetl on such occasion a 
historical review. Let this not be regarded as 
showing any lack of desire to express sincere 
gratitude to the many helpers who are alive and 
to whom we are deeply indebted for their ser- 
vices. In its very nature, a free guild, operating 
beneticently for the good of the whole com- 
imunity, within a free country that is dependent 
for its ordered progress upon the civic virtues 
of its population, is a powerful and necessary 
social institution only in measure as it can 
always depend upon the freely-given services 
of all those workers whose special talents and 
experience are in request to promote its objects, 
without expectation of any honour or reward, 
except such as comes from the intimate satisfac- 
tion the workers invited feel that they have 
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the power in them to give some service which 
is sought after by their fellow-men. 

Nor would Hunting or Bradley have achieved 
their purpose if they had not inherited a 
tradition which inspired them to pursue their 
ideals and which was bequeathed to them by 
enlightened forerunners whose names and 
achievement must needs be recognised in any 
historical review such as is now called for. The 
processes of historical criticism indeed demand 
careful tracing of the stages in the moulding 
of events which led up to the work of these 
men and neither personalities nor events must 
be spared analysis in arriving at the truth 
concerning these developments, if to serve as a 
useful lesson to the present generation we are 
to treat them in the light of history and not 
as mere legend. The significance of the founding 
of the Veterinary Record, in 1888, by Hunting 
cannot be properly appreciated in reality unless 
we trace in historical perspective the march of 
events since the year 1828, which saw the 
beginnings of professional veterinary journalism 
in this country. Having studied carefully the 
course of events during this period, we shall 
fail in our duty to the reader if we do not 
succeed in impressing upon his mind the power- 
ful and in many ways surprising influence 
which our professional journalism has wielded 
upon our destinies in the hands of a few 
intellectual men, who were endowed with superb 
literary gifts, such as William Percivall, 
William Youatt, John Gamgee, and George 
Fleming; and William Hunting must also be 
surely accounted as one of this company. 

Of the 100 titles of veterinary periodicals we 
have found to be in current circulation, only 
one periodical (the Receuil de Médicine Vétér- 
inaire, Alfort) has been published continuously 
for over 100 years. If by taking stock of our 
position at our Jubilee, by subjecting it to an 
historical review, we shall learn something that 
will also enable us to attain our centenary, 
like our distinguished French contemporary, we 
shall have achieved some useful purpose. The 
Veterinarian, founded in 1828, and for long the 
chief mouthpiece of the profession in this 
country, after a vigorous and splendid youth, 
passed its Jubilee, but then languished and 
became virtually defunct, “ unmourned,” before 
it had reached its centenary, when it was 
aumalgamated with the Journal of Comparative 
Pathology and Therapeutics after the end of 
1902. What were the reasons for its decline 
and fall? 


II 


Have we reason for jubilation on this 
occasion? In one respect, this journal has only 
been under its present management since 1921, 
and it may be said that we have yet to see 
what will be the outcome of this system of 
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control. In another, and we believe profounder, 
respect the journal in its policy and appeal! 
has been a continuous enterprise since its 
foundation, animated, as we hope to show, by 
the personality and spirit of William Hunting. 
The appeal of the journal to the majority of 
our readers rests in the main, we have some 
reason to believe, upon the extent to which, 
after transfer to the “ National,’ it has 
achieved, more fortuituously perhaps than inten- 
tionally, continuity of its founder’s policy. We 
are not unmindful, however, that since its 
transfer, the Record has steadily increased in 
its bulk and seope, and, within the limits of 
our resourees, which we must confess at once 
are by no means yet as ample as we would 
wish them to be, an earnest effort has been 
made to improve the quality of its reading 
matter. Those of us who have striven for some 
years towards such improvement cannot help 
but feel contentedly sometimes that at last the 
Record is settling safely on its feet and that its 
future is assured. We cannot be too watchful 
of its interests when we have reached this stage 
and allow ourselves to be lulled into a state 
of torpor in which we may become dangerously 
unaware of the best interests of the largest 
possible number of that section of the public 
for whom we ought to provide abundantly. It 
is notoriously difficult in journalism for an 
editorial staff to gauge the real appeal of its 
literary output, and so the seeds of decay may 
be implanted in a journal long before symptoms 
of a slackening hold upon its readers are mani- 
fest. On the other hand, as an editor Knows 
only too well, he seldom gets any direct com 
munication from a reader to hearten him with 
encouragement after preparing literary matter 
for publication which to ensure point and 
accuracy has cost him dear in toil. Unless he 
is genuinely enamoured with his work and finds 
no hardship in the labour expended in striving 
to improve his own skill at his craft he will 
soon inevitably supply the “easy writing that 
makes hard reading,” or “‘ write with a set of 
rubber stamps,” for this will seem to him to 
“pass” equally well. But, the altered tone of 
the journal soon becomes fixed in the minds of 
readers, and its doom as a medium for imparting 
information which appeals to the intelligent 
grades of them is inexorably sealed. It was 
the genius of Hunting and those others of his 
forerunners whom we have named, that they 
took pleasure in this mode of taking pains. 
And, the veterinary profession to-day so far as 
it has cohered as a genuine profession must 
acknowledge its lasting indebtedness to these 
men for giving permanent expression, in good 
and therefore effective literary form, to the 
urge towards cohesion that was felt, often 
haltingly and spasmodically, in the course of 
its recent history among its several members 
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and seattered groups of members. Although it 
is the essence of good editorship that the editor 
himself should shrink from personal publicity 
and couch his published writings in impersonal 
ierms, the success of a periodical, as has been 
proved universally, depends, to an overwhelming 
degree, upon the personality and attainments of 
the editor himself. This is a point the import- 
unce of which we hope to make clear later 
in discussing the lessons of our history. A well- 
known example which may be quoted at once is 
that of the glorious days which the one 
veterinary journal—the Receuil de Médecine 
| étérinaire—that has reached its centenary saw 
under the editorship of Bouley. 

Too often, and not well enough appreciated 
generally by the subscribing public, a periodical 
survives and even thrives exceedingly by reason 
of ingredients in its make-up other than the 
good quality and interest of the solid informa- 
tion it professes to transmit. This danger is 
one which needs to be watched always, for it 
pervades to a degree that is little realised. 
Not only among professional journals which 
are the property of commercial enterprises, 
where zeal for the advancement of a _ profes- 
sion can never be the primary incentive, but 
also among those which are run by societies, 
the problem of making them pay their way is 
solved by the insertion of copious advertisement. 
This common illusion regarding the success of 
journals that are bolstered up in this way need 
only be mentioned in our introduction. For, 
in gauging that suecess of the Record which 
would entitle us to exultation on this occasion, 
we must beware of the fallacy of assessing it 
in terms of circulation, which too may be in 
large measure expanded adventitiously through 
the monopoly which it has enjoyed since it has 
become the official journal of the “ National.” 
The success of the Record can obviously rest 
on no such spurious claims, but only on the 
extent to which from cover to cover, week by 
week, it is alive with compelling interest in 
promoting the highest ideals of the “ National ” : 
these have been defined in the preamble stating 
its Aims and Objects. 

Some there are of us who have heard that 
we are expending our energies in providing 
what is after all merely “a rag for practi- 
tioners.”” We need not be dismayed by this 
taunt. Whatever the future holds for the 
profession; whether or not the increased sub- 
vention of the State that has at last come to 
it will conduce towards the attainment of that 
higher social status that has been dearly sought 
after by many of its members for long past; 
and, whether such striving, on the part of mem- 
bers of what has been stigmatised in history 
as a ‘tainted’ and “ degraded calling” is an 
honest expression of a worthy desire to reach 
within a grade of society respected for its more 
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exalted culture and manners or merely, after 
sad reflection upon the sources of human 
motives, in part at any rate, a vain ambition to 
wear the hollow shams and assume. the 
effrontery of those grades who do not differ 
from the meanest except by the long-continued 
possession of greater money-wealth—let it be 
said at once, with the greatest emphasis, the 
most precise historical research shows that 
what we shall enjoy, through belonging to the 
body corporate of the veterinary profession, has 
come down to us, as it has in no other country 
than this country, through what the private 
practitioners, ‘ the backbone of the profession,” 
as they were, did in establishing for us that 
body corporate. Some of us have not been 
without learning to our cost that base desires 
thrive exceedingly in the shelter of a bureau- 
cratic hierarchy, no less than in the rivalries 
to obtain a livelihood that can unhappily exist 
among private practitioners. Let those younger 
men who wish to prove it strive to display 
their prowess in the exercise of their profession 
before any of our local societies. They will 
there, as nowhere else, inhale an atmosphere 
redolent of understanding, sympathy, fairness 
and gratitude such as only emanates from men 
whose days are filled in the laborious exercise 
of their calling and who would not live at all 
unless they were civil and could be interesting 
at least in some respect to their fellow-creatures. 
In this way too, they will evoke a contribution 
to our pages that will display, as Hunting had 
intended they should display, the real life of 
the profession. 

We have heard too that the busy practitioner 
only opens his copy of the Record to read per- 
haps the letters in the correspondence columns 
and maybe the reports of clinical cases. This 
has been stated to happen since the earliest 
issues, and so it is no new phenomenon. But 
this, we understand, is what commonly happens 
too with the leading medical journals, the 
editors of which are at obvious pains now to 
insert “features” that will arrest the atten- 
tion of a wider circle of readers among 
practitioners. We need to take heed of this 
tendency, for there must be something wrong 
in the “ get-up ” of the remaining bulk of script 
accepted for publication if it fails to interest 
the ordinary practitioners, and the avowed 
intention of the journal is a professional one. 
There are numerous media which are consti- 
tuted as repositories for the more recondite and 
stereotyped scientific treatises, and the informa- 
tion conveyed in a professional medium ought 
to be digested so that it is readily assimilable 
by the ordinary non-specialised worker without 
exacting forcible calls upon his powers of 
attention. 

We have been tempted to find much encour- 
agement in the tributes paid by individuals 
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forming the increasing section of the profession 
who are now engaged in scientific research or 
some cognate pursuit. They have declared to 
us that there is now a striking improvement 
in the Record, for whereas they used to put 
it aside at once unopened on its arrival they 
now notice and read its contents. We need to 
be wary of this compliment, genuine as it is 
no doubt intended to be, lest in striving to 
deserve the eulogies of a section of specialist 
workers—as indeed we ought to strive to 
deserve from every section—we do not lose 
something which in the past history of the 
journal established its appeal to the interests 
and affections of the greater mass of readers 
who have long stood by it and look towards 
it to continue to provide them with that par- 
ticular something upon which they have every 
right to insist. 

To inspire us with just that degree of self- 
confidence which is both needful and salutary 
to impel us forward in our task we shall how- 
ever feel no shame in reproducing here the 
published and unsolicited tributes of two men 
“who ought to know us best.””. What is known 
of the long careers of these two men in the 
service of the veterinary profession will be 
sufficient guarantee that their words were not 
lightly chosen :— 

(1) I889 “2... In conclusion, although 
not pertinent to the subject, | cannot 
refrain from adding that your valuable 
and always interesting journal lays 
under a debt of obligation to you, all 
who take an interest in the progress of 
the profession. Not as a mere agent 
for satisfying the natural desire to 
know what is being said and done in 
the profession, but as an instrument 
for stimulating members to take a 
lively interest in the management of 
the affairs of the corporate body, the 
Veterinary Record has a great sphere of 
usefulness.” (J. M’Fadyean. 1889. Vet. 
Rec., May 18th. Vol. 1, p. 564. The 
Matriculation Examinations. ) ‘ 

(2) 1936. “. 2. The Veterinary Record, a 
weekly periodical, founded by William 
Hunting in 1888, has been, since 1921, 
the organ of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland. It publishes the reports of 
the annual congresses of the Associa- 
tion and of the meetings of societies, 
editorials that are remarkably well 
written, original articles, and observa- 
tions made in the course of general 
practice. The Record is one of the 
most “alive” and most interesting 
journals of the present time. r 
(BE. Leclainche. Histoire de la Médecine 
vétérinaire, p. 418. Toulouse. 1936.) 
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We need fear no criticism therefore upon the 
progress of our journal, with this testimony 
before us that the vigour shown in its infancy 
has been well sustained. 

We ought to add that the passage reproduced 
in translation from Leclainche’s book, which 
was recently reviewed in the Record (50. 3. 
01-56), is taken from the section upon periodi- 
cals appended to his very full account of the 
recent history of the veterinary profession in 
Great Britain. Similar sections are appended 
to his descriptions of the veterinary profession 
in all other countries. We can find nothing 
similar written in the way of praise for any 
of the other journals catalogued, except, with 
just cause, from such direct acquaintance as 
we have of the world periodicals, for one of 
the more recently founded Spanish ones.* 

The tribute paid by Leclainche to the Record 
was indeed most unexpected and, on first read- 
ing, surprising. We had long been accustomed 
to look upon the German veterinary periodicals 
as holding first rank, as Leclainche himself 
generously admits they have held, beth in num- 
ber and in the quality of their texts, at almost 
all times since the foundation of the veterinary 
schools in Europe towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. At the present time there 
are twelve veterinary periodicals in that country 
(not counting the Austrian ones) and four of 
them are weeklies, of such high standard we 
had thought, that it would be vain to try to 
emulate them in this country. The truth seems 
to be, however, that all these journals are 
mainly the productions of the highly educated 
staffs of the veterinary colleges, even though 
one of them (the Tierdrstliche Rundschau) 
professes to be a clinical and practitioner's 
journal, They do not, we think, represent or 
eater for the “average intelligence” of the 
profession, as was  MHunting’s — editorially 
expressed intention in a very early issue of the 
Record. For reasons which we hope to make 
clear in a later section of this review the 
veterinary colleges in Germany, as well as in 
France and in some other Continental countries, 
were blessed long ago with an array of brilliant 
teachers, who were also enthusiastic investi- 
gators and prolific writers, such as was not the 
lot of the British colleges in their earlier his- 
tory. The effects of this early disparity have 
not yet been outlived. Within the last few years 
in Germany, it has appeared that the domination 

“<The Revisla de higiene y sanidad pecuarias, 
a monthly periodical, founded in 1911 by Garcia 
Izecara and F. Gordon Ordas, is one of the best 
veterinary periodicals of our time; it publishes 
a weekly supplement, La Semana _ veterinaria, 
devoted to professional questions.” (We would 
like to express the hope that when the troubled 
events through which Spain is passing are. over, 
our contemporary will resume its distinguished 
progress.) 
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long exercised by the colleges threatened resent- 
ment and disturbing movements among what 
we call here “ the rank and file” of the profes- 
sion. The experience of the Great War made 
it clear that the rank and file of the British 
veterinary profession shone by comparison, in 
self-reliance, prestige and competence, with 
their Continental brethren. This may have been 
due to the fact that they had not had parallel! 
cause to be cowed into impotence by over- 
weening respect for the authority of their 
College staffs. It is evident that the handicap 
under which the German colleges suffered until 
very recent years was failure to obtain 
official authority for insisting upon a sufficiently 
high standard of general education among 
entrants before admission to their professional] 
training. This handicap had been removed 
somewhat earlier in the French colleges. Until 
then, the seeds of brilliant teaching had fallen 
on relatively barren ground, and the main crop 
of graduates emerging into general practice did 
not enjoy that social distinction which one 
would otherwise have expected them to have. 
The general life of the veterinary profession as 
it is lived in Britain is therefore probably far 
better represented in the Record than it is by 
the German periodicals as it is lived” in 
(iermany. 

The Record is, however, by no means unique 
in the world in being the organ of a veterinary 
society or federation of veterinary societies. 
Some of these societies have launched their own 


journals, others have taken over well established 


journals in a manner similar to our N.V.M.A. 
or example, in the United States of America, 
the American Veterinary Medical Association, 
which takes within its ambit very largely also 
the affairs of the profession in Canada, took 
over in 1915 as its official organ the monthly 
journal, the American Veterinary Review, 
founded by Liautard in 1877. The American 
Association, as is well known, had had to 
ussume functions that are much more extensive 
than those envisaged by our “ National,” 
embracing many of those that had already been 
statutorily assigned here to the Council, 
R.C.V.S., to rectify the disordered developments, 
in matters of education and_ professional 
discipline, of the profession in that 
There is reason to believe, however, that its 
affairs are largely, and wisely, dominated by 
State, scholastic, and other institutional officials, 
and expression has been given to their genuine 
envy of our ability to issue regularly a weekly 
periodical representing fairly the mass of 
general practitioners. 

It has been greatly and wisely said that the 
only way in which our profession can render 
service to the publie is by striving to increase 


our knowledge. This must be true in so far 
as our calling must rest on a foundation of 
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specialised knowledge derived partly by our 
own efforts at investigation and largely from 
the advancing field of the whole unity of science. 
The basic knowledge is necessarily an intricate 
admixture of scientifically ascertained facts and 
expert craftsmanship. As the accredited pur- 
veyors, however, of the fruits of all this special 
knowledge directly to the public which stands 
in need of it, firstly, we have the right to live, 
worthily, by this work that is ours; secondly, 
we must live together in harmony with each 
other and pull along together so that we shall 
command the respect that is accorded to the 
highest classes of educated citizens. If, as we 
hope now, it is clear that the Veterinary Record 
for 50 years has contrived to keep alive in this 
country the interest of the rank and file of the 
profession in the management of its affairs as 
a body corporate, so as to live in this way— 
and in a way that, we think, has not at any 
rate been excelled in any other country—then 
we need not repress our natural impulses to- 
wards the release of feelings of jubilation on 
this occasion. 
III 

Having analysed in the preceding section the 
particular aspect of appeal of the Veterinary 
Record which has mainly contributed to its 
survival, namely as “an instrument for stimulat- 
ing members to take a lively interest in the 
affairs of the corporate body” we shall en- 
deavour in this section to trace to their source 
the events which led up to the fashioning of 
an instrument of this kind. The narrative of 
events need not be fully given as it can be 
found in the sources of information that will 
be referred to. In most concise and accurate 
form it is given in a publication which has 
to be supplied by statute (the Veterinary Sur- 
geons [1881] Amendment Act, 1920) to every 
Fellow and Member each year. But probably 
very few read the opening pages of the Register 
of Veterinary Surgeons. It is on record even 
that few of those persens who are elected to 
serve on the Council of the body corporate 
trouble to read and study the several instru- 
ments in the shape of legal enactments by 
means of which that body exercises its powers. 
There is a sufficient psychological reason for 
this omission: the language in which they are 
expressed is not “ interesting”; it makes too 


heavy a demand upon the “average _ intelli- 
gence.” None except those who have long 


cultivated student habits or are specialists in 
historical or legal matters can humanly be 
expected to become readily engrossed in such 
literature. Probably as “fair men and true” 
chosen by the suffages of their peers in the 
corporate body to represent them, the Council 
acts as an admirable jury, and technicalities 
and matters of general erudition are better left 
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to special advisers. Nevertheless, men such 
as they are and who were their original fore- 
runners have a glorious place in the history of 
the veterinary profession in this country—a 
place which is not paralleled, so far as we can 
see, in the history of the profession in any 
other country. In a small profession—(the 
Register only carried 3,597 names last year) the 
members of which are engaged in a form of 
pursuit that gives few opportunities for the 
cultivation of studious habits it is remarkable 
that in the 
course of its 
short history of 
rather under a 
century and a 
half a few 
individuals who 
have possessed 
surpassing 
talent in 
spheres of 
special study 
that are dis- 
tinctly outside 
the usual prac- 
tice of the 
profession have 
emerged from 
its ranks and 
who have con- 
tributed by their 
industry ina 
inost valuable 
way to its ad- 
vancement. One 
of the most 
remarkable has 
been the late 
Major - General 
Sir Frederick 
Smith, whose 
four volumes on 
the Early His- 
tory of Veter- 
inary Literature 
and its British 
Ie velopment, 
one volume on the Veterinary History of the 
South African War, and one volume on The 
History of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps, 
1796-1919, must surely be regarded as master- 
pieces of historical study. Indeed, after 
reading his history of the Royal Army Veter- 
inary Corps, it may be said here parenthetically, 
one is almost inclined to think that those who 
are disposed to lament what seems to be the 
gradual extinction of this magnificent section of 
the profession through the relentless march of 
events in this mechanical age, can take comfort 
from the reflection that its full story has been so 
well written up and critically reviewed. This 
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story must for ever remain an object lesson in 
the history of our profession, throwing light 
as it does on how a small section of our men 
became progressively organised to prove their 
solid worth eventually in a crisis such as had 
never before happened in their country’s his- 
tory and suggesting too the contribution they 
made by their work and conduct to the eleva- 
tion of the profession generally in_ social 
esteem, situated as they were in the course of 
their duties in a social medium, the Army, 
where their per- 
sonal qualities 
were under 
most critical 
vigilance. 
General 
Smith’s histori- 
cal studies on 
British veter- 
inary literature 
bring us no 
nearer than the 
year 1865, clos- 
ing with the 
story of the 
Gamgees, 
Hunting’s 
teachers. The 
admirable — bio- 
graphy written 
by General 
Smith’s friend, 
Dr. Bullock, as 
an introduetion 
to the fourth 
volume tells us 
how this spare, 
somewhat frail 
and modest 
little man, from 
the moment of 
his entering the 
Royal Veter- 
inary College, 
Camden Town, 
in 1873 devoted 
all his restless 
energy, heart and soul, to the advancement of 
the veterinary profession, contributing all the 
while prolifically to its literature, excluding 
from his life all other interests and ordinary 
personal pleasures, and then on his retirement 
from his post at the head of the Army Veter- 
inary Services in 1910 began to write up what 
must be looked upon as one of the most endur- 
ing pieces of veterinary literature. Except 
during his period of re-employment in the 
qreat War, he worked without relaxation on 
this History of Veterinary Literature, 
anxiously striving to complete it against time, 
knowing that the lifelong strain he had wit- 
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tingly inflicted upon his bodily resources was 
at last causing them to ebb. His end came in 
July, 1929. 

After reading through these remarkable 
volumes, one cannot help perceiving on the last 
few pages (where his devoted editor publishes 
some notes found among General Smith’s 
papers after his death) that their remarkable 
author, at the end of a life of consuming zeal 
for his profession was closing his eyes on a 
scene of tragedy. This is how the two notes are 
headed :— 

(1) The following additional passage on John 
(amgee was dictated by the author to his wife 
a few days before his death. 

(2) Two more pages of MS. by Sir Frederick 
Smith have been found, pages written on the last 
day he was able to work. He was still thinking 
about the Gamgees. 

And the very last paragraph in the book, 
which is the end of the second note, reads :— 

“. .. But if time was lost in Edinburgh in 
beating the air, there can be no question that 
the Review drew attention to vital statistics 
among animals and directed attention to the 
geographical distribution of disease in the United 
Kingdom. He was giving the system of veter- 
inary state medicine its first push off. Yet who 
associates his name with that work to-day?” 

[A valuable note that it would be. well for 
the prefession to reflect upon to-day. ] 

The Edinburgh Veterinary Review, a monthly 
periodical begun in 1858 and containing some 
of the most brilliant writing in our professional 
literature came to an end in 1865, It was the 
work of a genius, John Gamgee, assisted by his 
father, also a_ veterinarian, Joseph Gamgee. 
John Gamgee was with little doubt the greatest 
genius who has entered our profession. But 
in the reeollection of some he was erratic and 
utterly unbusinesslike, and Smith had to write 
that “the Gamgee family gave one the im- 
pression of wanting in endurance in a persist- 
ent campaign.” What was mainly wrong 
seems to have heen most aptly put by his pupil, 
W. Hunting, the founder of our journal: 
“... He was no theorist, as has often been 
said. He had as clear and practical a brain 
us any man, and seldom proposed or started 
anything which was not perfected by someone 
else. He was 20 vears in advance of his age. 

.” (Vet. Rec. 1894, December, 1929). 

It would seem a great pity that General 
Smith had not lived on for a few years beyond 
his 72 years so as to close up the gap for us 
between 1865 and 1888—the years which saw 
the closing of a short-lived brilliant piece of 
veterinary journalism by the master, and the 
year which marked the commencement of 
another piece of journalism, the jubilee of 
which we now celebrate, by his inspired pupil. 
We will need to come back again to discuss 
John Gamgee, for in Hunting’s personal char- 
acter and style of writing there is a great deal 
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that can be traced to the influence of this 
genius, who was “with not a point in his 
education neglected.” 

For General Smith’s History contains a great 
deal more than a review of the veterinary 
literature. Although the writings of the men 
who influenced the development of veterinary 
knowledge served him as “pegs” for his 
history, he had, to a surprising and yet 
on reflection essential extent, to analyse the 
personalities of the men themselves, their work, 
and their real contribution to the fostering of 
those institutions within the corporate body of 
the veterinary profession which are necessary 
for its useful existence and rise in the esteem 
of the community. 

Listening to the laudatory remarks on our 
history which customarily preface such = un- 
critical effusions as presidential and_ post- 
prandial addresses tend often to be, one might 
resign oneself to the comforting and easy re- 
flection that all has been well with the veter- 
inary profession itself save mainly that it has 
long been sorely neglected by the State, and 
that its own members have been, on the whole 
apathetic. A short history and catalogue of 
the profession such as is published in our 
Annual Registers would seem to show too that 
during the past century the corporate body has 
gradually evolved and strengtbened itself by 
its educational tests and discipline and asser- 
tion of its claims to recegnition so that now at 
last, as a meritorious consummation, a large 
section of its members find total employment 
and a still larger section partial empleyment in 
State service, The growth of the profession 
indeed would seem in this light to be the natural 
outcome of a sectional urge towards social up- 
lift and service generally prevalent in the 
recent history of our nationai life. The in- 
dividuals who played a conspicuous part in this 
advancement would have received such befitting 
reward and recognition as has been duly 
recorded in the testimony of contemporaries, 
The inevitable march onwards, viewing history 
in this way, would be impelled by the general 
growth of “ideas” in the community, and per- 
sonalities would be of secondary importance, 
and indeed onlyimportant in so far as they were 
the most remarkable exponents of’ the prevail- 
ing ideas and translators of them into action. 
Little would be said according to this view 
about the important part played by the pro- 
fessional journalism or vetermary literature 
generally towards the achievement of the goal 
that has now been reached, and nothing would 
be said about its having played a dominant réle 
(as we hope to prove it has). Lulled in this 
way, we would probably rest content that the 
corporate body, organised as it now is, with its 
one-portal system, which is the genuine envy 
of many other professions, embodied within it 
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a sufficient guarantee for a steady course of 
advancement for all time to come, and that 
the stimulating impact upon it of our profes 
sional journalism was not really essential to 
urge and guide it along this beneficent course. 

Thoughtful reflection upon our history as 
critically examined for us for the first time by 
the late General Smith in no wise, however, 
allows us freedom to adopt such a complacent 
attitude. His unrelenting scrutiny, in which 
as a conscientious historian he has spared no 
contemporaneously expressed estimates of re- 
putations or satisfying legends concerning per- 
sonalities, leaves us with the uneasy feeling 
that the growth of the veterinary profession in 
this country has been altogether peculiar. This 
aberrant development was cansed through the 
heartless starvation which it suffered in its 
infaney, occurring as this did for a long and 
vital period soon after its birth — this event 
being the foundation of the London Veterinary 
Sollege in 1791. Never had an infant such an 
array of solicitous godfathers at its christening, 
for among them was the immorial John Hunter, 
who was the “life and soul” of the movement 
to welcome its birth, and severel distinguished 
men among the nobility and gentry of the 
country had striven to launch it upon a well- 
born career, The early starvation began long 
before the infant had found its own legs, im- 
mediately after its parent, the Frenchman 
Sainbel, died suddenly (from accidental glan- 
ders, as was first suggested by Hunting) in 
1793. The wicked foster parent was not the 
State, (The State had begun to help well.) 
Nor was the infant so lacking in vitality in its 
earliest days under the care of its original 
parent that it seemed doomed to listless apathy 
and a seedy, vulgar countenance on reaching 
maturity. This promising infant was. stilted 
in its growth and starved of the sustenance 
that ought to have nourished it to robust youth 
through the cupidity of the individual who was 
appointed to be its foster parent for a long 
period during its youth, till his death in 1839. 
This person knew nothing when he came to the 
task about the care of his charge, and with a 
few confederates (highly placed in the medical 
profession) gaily battened on its provender till 
the close of his long life. 

Writing over 70 years afterwards, with a 
vivid recollection of the above sinister person- 
ality in our history, a man for whom General 
Smith expresses unbounded admiration in his 
History, Joseph Gamgee, says :— 

“ Historical questions are more dispassionately 
entered into at remote periods than at one 
approximating to the time of occurrences. I 
propose, therefore, limiting my remarks on 
contemporary occurrences to a few incidents, 
such as I consider stand in relation to first 


causes. ... 
a In electing a professor to the London 
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Veterinary College, an experiment was made 
which had never been tried before. It con- 
sisted in selecting a non-professional man, or 
rather a young man of another profession, a 
sister profession-grant, to fill the professional! 
chair and preside over the veterinary school, 
practically and theoretically. Here we have a 
bold and unexampled experiment, and, strange 
to say, it was made at a time when the nation 
appreciated the importance of employing such 
masters of their art as a Nelson to command 
our fleets, and such brilliant experts in the 
science and art of war, as Abercrombie and 
Wellington, to lead British arms to victory. And 
yet a long neglected calling, or rather series 
of callings, all of the highest national importance, 
was given away with as little reference to conse 
quences as if the subject was of no greater 
moment than that of appointing a doorkeeper 
to some public office. 

“ All is well that ends well, and those from 
amongst the hundreds of members of the profes- 
sion who, like the humble writer, became 
affected, directly or indirectly, under prevalent 
influences, say of their late Professor Coleman, 
‘We ne’er shall see his like again!’ These 
members are bewildered in wonder at the fortun. 
ate discovery of so clever a man at such a crisis, 
a man who knew so much of the world, and so 
little of the subjects he was required to teach. 

‘No blame to Coleman, All shows the ordinary 
course of human affairs, when they drift on 
uncontrolled; still we have the fact and the 
Oates and there is no getting rid of 
meee. 2... 


Now, we may reproduce a few quotations 
from General Smith’s History :— 


(1) “In the year [John] Hunter died [1793 
the College published an account of its creation 
and activities since 1791, and Youatt attributes 
'o Hunter the plan which there appears for the 
creation of a profession and the estimate of the 
position it should occupy in the scientific world. ° 
These in summary may be rendered as follows: 
The incompetence of persons to whom veter- 
inary practice has been abandoned has drawn 
contempt on the art, which is second only to 
that of human medicine; the state of human 
medicine to-day is evidence of what awaits the 
cultivation of the veterinary art in this country. 
It requires the sacrifice of as many years to make 
a skilful veterinarian as to become a skilful 
physician: each is a task sufficient to engage one 
man’s life. The idea must be abandoned that, 
while medicine is the province of the learned 
few, any man of ordinary capacity can acquire 
the veterinary art. The nation requires a veter- 
inary school in which the structure and diseases 
of animals can be scientifically taught, and when 
this is duly accomplished men of liberal educa- 
tion will cease to look on veterinary medicine 
as a mean and degraded profession.” (History. 
IT. 205.) 

(2) “... Hunter had a real grasp of our 
requirements; he kept animals and studied their 
habits and instincts, and... actually saw veter- 
inary cases in consultation. His death was an even 
greater loss to the veterinary profession than 
that of Sainbel, for his sound common sense 
and knowledge as a teacher would, had he lived, 
have prevented a man untrained in veterinary 
medicine and surgery, with no knowledge of 
animals, in fact more ignorant than the students 


*The Veterinary Review. 1865. p. 297. 
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he was there to instruct, being created Professor 
of the Veterinary College.” (History. Il. 205.) 

(3) “. ... After Sainbel’s death a joint profes- 
sorship shared by Moorcroft and Coleman was 
in due course established. After four or five 
weeks Moorcroft retired, for which Coleman 
never forgave him. The two men were utterly 
unsuited to work together. It was the irony of 
fate that the most able man in the veterinary 
profession (subsequently a great explorer and 
Kmpire builder) should have withdrawn from 
the College at the time a strong and highly 
trained man was urgently required, and the 
school left to an unqualified and untrained man 
who had never attended a sick animal in his 
life.’ (History. IL. 203.) 

(4) Dedication of Volume II, “ To the Memory 
of William Moorcroft (1767-1825) first in the 
United Kingdom to qualify in veterinary medi- 
cine.” [“ He received a medical education at 
the Liverpool Infirmary, and while a pupil .. . 
was invited ... to investigate an outbreak of 
cattle plague. He carried out this work with 
such ability, that it was suggested to him it 
would be to the advantage of the State if he 
would take up Veterinary Science as a permanent 
calling. His friends, however, were bitterly 
opposed, and it was decided to refer the question 
to John Hunter, who expressed his opinion by 
saying that if he were younger he would him- 
self take up veterinary studies forthwith. That 
settled the matter, and Hunter indicated the 
course of study Moorcroft should follow. He 
joined the veterinary school at Lyons in March, 
1790. . . . (History. Ill. 3.)} A brilliant practi- 
tioner; subsequently an Asiatic explorer; the first 
Englishman to cross the Himalayas, he explored 
Thibet, discovered the sources of the Sutlej, and, 
ultimately, penetrating into Central Asia, was 
murdered near Bokhara.” 

(5) “. .. How far the death of Hunter left 
Cline free to press the candidature of his pupil 
Coleman will never be known. Moorcroft, how- 
ever, was invited to take up the duties, but 
declined, as they would interfere with his 
already lucrative private practice.* To enable 
him to attend to this a joint professorship was 
established, and Coleman was brought in. So 
far as is known, these two men had never met 
before entering on their College work together 
on February 17th, 1794. It must have come as 
a shock to Moorcroft to find that his co-professor 
was as ignorant of his subject as a child. The 
two men were of very opposite characters. 
William Moorcroft was studious, thorough, well 
trained; Coleman was without special training, 
optimistic, and hasty in his generalisations. An 
alliance between two such opposite natures was 
not likely to last long. Moorcroft retired from 
the partnership after a few weeks, and on April 
4th left Coleman in undisputed possession. his 
was the greatest calamity the profession has ever 
experienced. ...” (History. III. 15.) 

(6) “Sir Astley Cooper and Coleman held 
identical views on the social position and future 
of the infant profession of which they assumed 
the change. Let this truth be fully realised, 
Sir Astley Cooper ruled our profession for 40 
vears, and his determination was to keep us 
bottom dog. ... Throughout his long life he 
(Coleman) held that the practice of the veter- 
inary art was a simple matter, that the diseases 
were few and easily learned. ... Accordingly 
Coleman swept away the high standard of train- 
ing introduced by Sainbel. . . . Thus he favoured 





*See Appendix 8. 
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the sons of the forge and stable, and as far 
as possible excluded the surgeons from the Army, 
and by such means stamped our profession with 
the brand of social inferiority. ... He came to 
us a poor man, he died extremely wealthy. We 
shall see later how he sold his self-respect for 
a few shillings a day. To his greed the social 
ruin of our profession was largely due; he 
willingly took large numbers from the lower 
strata of life as students: the question of their 
educational fitness did not arise; the whole of 
the fees passed into Coleman’s pocket and not 
into the exchequer of the College. With such 
principles, his long life was an unmitigated evil, 
for the moulding of the future profession had 
lain solely in his hands. With a full conscious- 
ness of the value of words, and after reading 
everything he wrote and everything written for 
and against him, I concur with the opinion 
of F. C. Cherry, expressed 96 years ago, that 
Coleman was the greatest enemy the profession 
has ever had in its highest ranks. 

“Yet he had an immense reputation. ... To 
what then was his success due? In the first place 
unquestionably to the influential support of the 
Governors of the College, of whom the most 
powerful was his bosom friend Sir Astley Cooper, 
and secondly to the attractive personality, 
natural ability, and consummate audacity, which 
made him master of the situation and secured 
him a firm position in the College within ten 
vears of his appointment.” (History. R.A.V.C. 
29.) 

It will now be alleged against us doubtless 
that in preparing this Jubilee Review a 
smoother and more compact story was called 
for than is presented by the above series of 
inordinately long extracts from _ published 
works that are readily accessible to the reader. 
We must needs indeed apologise to the proper 
quarter for so much “ lifting” of matter con- 
trary to usual custom, But after much con- 
sideration, there was nothing that seemed to 
us would constitute a worthy substitute for 
the language employed by General Smith him- 
self to describe those events, sordid and trivial 
as they would have been, had they not swayed 
entirely the whole history of a calling that 
with the sad long history of public neglect 
behind it deserved a much better fate. 

Indeed, the whole long, sad story unfolded of 
the dire incompetency and cupidity at the Lon- 
don Veterinary College, which ought to have 
been hallowed in history as the cherished 
cradle of the profession, must be brought for- 
cibly to our reader’s attention with all the 
power of language which Smith had at his 
command, because we shall otherwise fail to 
establish in the reader’s mind as is our duty 
the transcendent part which the launching of 
our professional journalism played in achieving 
the liberation of the profession from its thral- 
dom and wisely directing it onwards to win 
its Magna Charta, which was the Charter of 
Incorporation of the Royal College of Veterin- 
ary Surgeons of 1844. 

Let us at once reproduce conspicuously at 
this stage, the tribute which the man deserves 
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to whom we owe these beginnings, for in our 
training at the Colleges little or nothing was 
told us about him and most of us did not know 
of the debt we were under to him, It is in 
the words of the dedication of the Third 
Volume of Smith’s History :— 
* DEDICATED TO THE MEMORY OF 
WILLIAM YOUATT (1776-1847). 
A GENTLE, AMIABLE MAN OF GREAT BENEVOLENCE AND 
HUMANITY; 


A PRODIGIOUS WORKER, EVER FAITHFUL TO THE 


CAUSE HE 


UNDERTOOK TO SERVE; A PIONEER OF THE 
VETERINARY ART, 
WHOSE NAME IS WRITTEN IN LETTERS OF GOLD 
UPON THE TABLETS OF HIS PROFESSION.” 


It was he who, in 1828, took over the con- 
duct of The Veterinarian, which William 
Percivall had just established, devoting its 
pages wisely to our professional liberation. We 
shall need to say something more about this 
event, 


IV. 


We are not bound to accept Smith’s con- 
clusions, We would certainly not be justified 
in reproducing them were they merely state- 
ments of opinion, In historical research, as in 
any other form of scientific research, the con- 
clusions drawn can have weight only in so 
far as they are based on the evidence which 
the worker has brought forward and the sound- 
ness of his reasoning from this evidence. How- 
ever high the reputation of the worker quoted, 
we would be guilty of propagating statements 
that might be baseless and thereby causing 
harm if we had not taken some pains to ex- 
amine the evidence and found that it existed. 
“TInaccuracy; precipitate theorising; faulty 
psychology—here are three of the occupational 
diseases against which the historian has to 
protect himself... .” With this dictum of a 
distinguished critic to guide us, we beliéve we 
are right in saying that we have obtained 
abundant assurance that Smith was not a suf- 
ferer from the first two diseases, but we are 
not too confident, especially with the testimony 
of his biographer before us regarding Smith’s 
judgments upon living contemporaries, that he 
was not perfectly free from the third disease. 
We have taken some trouble, however, to ex- 
amine the many statements oi record present- 
ing differing and even contrary views upon the 
episodes we have quoted from Smith, and find 
that those who have uttered them are frankly 
not unblemished from the effects of the first 
two diseases, 

Again, it is no part of our business within 
the restricted space allotted for this present 
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review to delineate the history of the veterinary 
profession in this country. We have merely 
selected for display to the reader certain epi- 
sodes, as portrayed by a practised historian, 
which we think will be admitted to be of car 
dinal significance in our development. We 
think that what will at once impress the 
reader is that many of the incidents in these 
episodes were in themselves trifling. In a 
wholesome atmosphere of prevailing fair, wise, 
and lively comment they need never have 
sprouted into deep-rooted abuses which long 
stifled the early growth of our profession. 
What had been wisely designed as a national 
institution to promote the ordered teaching of 
a greatly neglected subject, and research upon 
it, to be reported in a yearly volume of trans- 
actions, became the vested interest of a few 
covetous medical men. It was not till 1828, 
with the beginning of our professional journa- 
lism, that a purification began of what had 
become a foully vitiated atmosphere, and the 
veterinary profession began to breathe free- 
dom. 


Nothing about the man Coleman, it might be 
wisely said, really matters to us now except one 
thing; and in deciding what that clearly ought 
to be we recall the anecdote of the Italian 
condottiere who, apprehending the end ap- 
proaching of his rugged career, marked by 
valour rather than piety, called to his bedside 
an aged priest: “ Holy Father,” said he, “ in 
your day you have been a good priest; in mine, 
I have been a good soldier; give me absolution.” 
Coleman may likewise be absolved if we find 
him to have been a good veterinary teacher. 
This question if left to his contemporaries 
would have been answered very likely by the 
Inajority of his students by Yes, for he 
vas an impressive lecturer, a masterful 
personality, and as Leclainche has _— said 
“un parfait gentleman,” and the’ students 
were, according to Smith and the other sources 
of information we have consulted, cunningly 
chosen from the grades of intelligence that 
would be duly impressed.* But left to a scrupu- 
lously critical historian, it is clearly, No, It 
has been said that a teacher has failed if he 
has not trained pupils who have gone beyond 
him. And again it has been said, too, that it 
is not until the pupils who are his successors 
have reached the age of 50 and then prove they 
have been trained to keep pace with the ad- 
vancing knowledge around them and carry it 
on further that one can tell what has been the 
true measure of his success, Here Coleman 
failed, lamentably. Such men as_ Sewell, 
Spooner, and Simonds, whose parts in our his- 
tory are searchingly examined by Smith, were 
pathetic. 








*See Appendix 7. 
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Coleman can be clearly perceived from his 
few writings not to have been a high-minded or 
intellectually-gifted individual: hence he turned 
what mind he had, which was of a commoner 
east though his intelligence certainly cannot be 
rated low, to cultivating excessively the arts of 
self-preservation. In the result he had the two 
worst defects possible in a man from whom 
the circumstances of the time, though this was 
largely unknown at that time, demanded 
the qualities of a great teacher—the founder 
of a profession. First, he had * knowledge of 
the world,” entirely in the sense Hazlitt has 
penetratingly described it, which, he says, 
“only means a knowledge of our own interest ; 
it is nothing but a species of selfishness or 
ramification of the law of self-preservation,” 
and he says a great deal more in his essay that 
exactly fits Coleman. Secondly, with his eye 
ever alert to the main chance, Coleman was from 
his early days a confirmed miser (“a slave to 
pelf,’ Smith calls him), and as the greatest 
Teacher said, “it is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for a miser 
to enter into the kingdom of God.” We may 
be pardoned for adding a few more words of 
Smith’s :-— 

“Coleman was prepared for a solid considera- 
tion to abandon his [medical] profession and 
take up the ‘tainted’ calling. It never seems 
to have occurred to him that the object of the 
Institution he was called upon to preside over 
was to create a new profession. On joining the 
College he found selected students who, socially, 
were as good as, if not better than, the ordinary 
medical man, certain better than the aver rage 
surgeon of that perio We have seen that for 
this superior class Coleman had a rooted anti- 
pathy. . We know positively that later on, 
when the College was pressed to employ a 
proportion of veterinarians as examiners, the 
medical side objected | on the ground of ‘their 
social inferiority. ... 

What had been sadly wanted was someone 
to give a start in this country to veterinary 
science of the intellectual calibre of Carl Ludwig 
and Claude Bernard in physiology or Robert 
Koch and Louis Pasteur in bacteriology: 
Coleman was plainly not such a man; others 
such as Wm. Moorcroft, James Clark of Edin- 
burgh, or, a little later, Bracy Clark, or, again 
somewhat later, Wm. Percivall or Wm. Youatt 
might have done something more in keeping 
with our needs. 

For nearly half-a-century, therefore, the 
veterinary profession in its infancy was stifled 
by the meanness of a cunning man who with his 
medical friends sucked it of its sustenance. 
This abuse, we repeat and stress, never could 
have been perpetrated if a properly conducted 
professional journalism had been available to 
lay it bare before it had had time to produce 
its maleficent effects. The feelings of the 
rising profession were roused to rebel against 
the evil only after a sane journalism had been 
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prosecuted to deal with it, and so came about 
the beginning of our corporate body. 

Dick, who founded the Edinburgh College in 
1823 and whose stay at the London College 
under Coleman has been well said to have 
amounted to nothing more than a “ visit,” was 
a spiritual descendant of what was best in the 
old farriers, a good craftsman and a fine char- 
acter. He turned out men to meet the needs 
of farmers and horseowners, it is plain, who 
were uniformly much better than the empirics 
who flooded the countryside, but the training 
of Dick’s students from a scientist’s stand- 
point would now be regarded as merely a 
thoroughly good empirical one, using that quali- 
fication in its best accepted meaning. With 
all the limitations in his intellectual equipment 
the part he played was a truly noble one, 

One now wonders how different the course 
of veterinary education and of the profession 
in Scotland might have been if John Barlow, 
the devoted teacher, of first-class Ability and 
unimpeachable character, had not died young 
in 1856, and had lived on to build upon the 
traditions of Dick, his master, Writing on 
this young man’s life, Smith says :— 


... There had been a dearth of good men 
since the days of Blaine, Moorcroft and Bracy 
Clark” (that is, of the outstanding men who were 
trained before Coleman came on the scene] “a 
dearth mainly attributable to the wretched, 
mentally impoverished material with which 
Coleman filled our ranks. But for Youatt and 
W. Percivall, the period would be absolutely 
barren, for, good man as Dick undoubtedly was, 
he was more practical than scientific, and he 
seldom wrote for professional periodicals. .. . 

“It is evident that a new teacher [now in 
Barlow} had arisen, an enthusiast, one who 
sought for truth and was not satisfied with the 
explanations of his day, who studied symptoms 
and could not be satisfied until he had got to 
the root of matters, who was prepared to adopt 
modern methods of clinical enquiry and modern 
methods of research. . . 

“ Barlow died after a painful illness on January 
29th, 1856. On his death-bed he stated how 
dearly he had loved science and his profession, 
that intellect and human knowledge had been his 
object, ‘and perhaps some corresponding care 
for scientific reputation.’ The loss to us of such 
a man at the early age of 40 can only be 
described as a calamity.” 


“The long and valuable notice,” as Smith 
rightly calls it, which was printed in the 
Veterinary Record in 1894 [Vol. 6, p. 720] 
suggests that W. Hunting was pondering 
deeply too “what might have happened” if 
the spirit of this young man had not been 
quenched by early death. But for his death, 
John Gamgee would not have moved to Edin- 
burgh, there to find as Barlow's successor he 
could not get on with Dick, 

“Tt is difficult to imagine two more opposite 
characters. Dick old, unpolished, slow, behind 
the times, but exceedingly rich in practical 
experience—John Gamgee young, cultured, 


’° 
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violently enthusiastic, ultra-modern, with very 
limited practical knowledge. The two men did 
not agree, and at the end of the first year they 
separated.” 

Then followed Gamegee’s short-lived though 
brilliant adventure to found a rival school to 
Dick’s in Edinburgh (where our founder W. 
Hunting received his training). [‘ A rival school 
to that of Dick! Unthinkable! Madness! Folly !” 
(History, 4, 157).] Next, came his total eclipse 
after the ill-fated venture of founding in 1865, 
with W. Hunting as a colleague, of the “ Albert 
Veterinary College” in Queen’s Road, Bays- 
water, London. But for Barlow’s death he 
might never have moved from London and his 
enterprise begun there might possibly have met 
with more success; the real tragedy was that 
with a different man from the crafty self- 
seeking Spooner, far behind the times, at the 
head of the “decrepit ’’ London College he 
might have had his chance there from the 
beginning. Even though no permanent place 
was given him in the established institutions in 
London or Edinburgh, this genius during his 
meteoric passage through our profession among 
many other things founded the International 
Veterinary Congresses, began the campaign in 
this country against the consumption of dis- 
eased animals as food, forecasted accurately 
the introduction of cattle plague in 1865 unless 
measures were taken to prevent it (contrary 
to the advice that had been given by Simonds), 
and, what is most pertinent for us to remember 
at the present moment, was trying in 1864 to 
engineer a Bill through Parliament 

“,.. Which, had it been approved, would 
have provided the country with an organised 
public veterinary service,” but it “ was blocked 
by the representations of dealers and dairymen. 
His attitude on the meat question and his 
representations on the importation of diseased 
cattle and the risk of importing cattle plague 
made him a large number of enemies where 
vested interests were concerned. Among these 
enemies were prominent members of his own 
profession, who hated him for his ruthless 
efficiency.” (History. 4. 155.) (The italics are 
ours.) “He was a great man, utterly unappreci- 
ated in a country that sneered at science. Such 
can be the only verdict of posterity.” (History. 
4, 152.) 

Reflections upon episodes in our short his- 
tory such as these are disturbing. They do not 
entitle us for a moment to indulge in the com- 
placent thought that as a profession we have 
been carried along on a steadily flowing stream 
of progress. Some among us have realised this 
and for the mention we have made of his 
associations above, we have good reason to 
believe that W. Hunting realised it probably 
more than anyone, and that it was for this 
reason, to promote a steady and healthy flow, 
above everything, that he anticipated corporate 
action, when he founded this journal in 1888. 
He fostered as only a man of his particular 
qualities could, all the while, the urge towards 
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corporate self-expression. It was a feat which 
is only paralleled closely, as we can now dis- 
cern, in our history by Percivall and Youatt’s 
founding of The Veterinarian in 1828. 

Looking down the pages in the short history 
of that microcosm of the human community 
which is the corporate body of the veterinary 
profession in Great Britain the reader will find 
his bewilderment expressed for him, accurately 
we believe, in the following passage taken from 
the preface to another book, which deals with 
an infinitely larger theme—a macrocosm by 
comparison—in history.* 


Reflecting after his studies upon this theme 
—the history of Europe—the learned author 
says :— 

“... One intellectual excitement has, how- 
ever, been denied me. Men wiser and more 
learned than I have discerned in history a _ plot, 
a rhythm, a _ predetermined pattern. These 
harmonies are concealed from me. I can see 
only one emergency following upon another as 
wave follows upon wave, only one great fact 
with respect to which, since it is unique, there 
can be no generalisations, only one safe rule 
for the historian: that he should recognise in 
the development of human destinies the play of 
the contingent and the unforeseen. This is not 
a doctrine of cynicism and despair. The fact 
of progress is written plain and large on the 
page of history; but progress is not a law of 
nature, The ground gained by one generation may 
be lost by the next. The thoughts of men may 
flow into channels which lead to disaster and 
barbarism. .. .” 

A great deal more might be written than 
we have taken upon ourselves to extract from 
the narrative of our own history to show how 
powerful has been the play of the contingent 
and unforeseen. The ground gained for us has 
been hard and dearly won—and by but a few 
gifted men whose names are, we fear, very 
little known to the rising generation, It must 
be our solemn duty to continue the tradition of 
these men by guiding the thoughts of our pro- 
fessional brethren in this journal, representing 
the life of the profession, so that with the 
fateful lesson of history before us, as _ it 
was not so clearly before preceding generations, 
their thoughts shall not flow into the channels 
which lead to disaster. 


V. 

To trace to their origin the events which led to 
the successful establishment of The Veterinary 
Record half-a-century ago and to appreciate 
properly the subsequent conduct of its mission 
it is necessary to reflect carefully upon the 
movements that were taking place in the 
British veterinary profession for at least half- 
a-century earlier. Indeed, for convenience, the 
history of the profession in this country, since 
the foundation of the London Veterinary 


*A History of Europe. By Rt. Hon, B. A, tL. 
Fisher, 1935. (London, Eyre and Spottiswoode.) 
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College in 1791, can be divided into three parts 
of approximately half-a-century each. The 
first half-century was, as we have seen, domin- 
ated by the personality and authority of one 
man, Coleman, But for certain events, trifling 
in other circumstances, which took place in the 
years 1793-1794, the most critical years in our 
history, the whole face of the profession as it 
is to-day might well have been entirely differ- 
ent, What has taken place during the succeed- 
ing two half-centuries has been contingent 
upon that early crisis to such a preponderating 
degree that we would affirm, after much de- 
liberation over the recorded evidence, no one 
has a right to pass judgment on the state of 
the British veterinary profession as it is to-day 
or to impose upon it at the risk of disturbing 
violently its foundations any new design of 
development if he has not taken care to acquaint 
himself with that evidence upon our early 
history, And, furthermore, we shall not ab- 
solve ourselves in the conduct of this journal 
from the charge of having neglected the lessons 
of our own professional history if we fail to 
keep that evidence always well in mind. 

The writing up of the story of the journal 
since its establishment until the present moment 
offers only one difficulty: it cannot be treated, 
fully and properly, as history; many of the 
personalities that have played a part in it are 
still alive. As we write, we have a vivid 
memory of what we believe to have been all the 
important developments that have taken place 
in its conduct for the last quarter of a century, 
and for the preceding quarter we have ob- 
tained, we believe, a good impression of the 
essential events through communication with 
those who have survived long enough to hand 
down to us information that would not be 
available to a mere compiler of published 
records. We have little doubt but that a 
critical historian writing several years hence 
will be able readily to assess these recent 
developments in a way which is not open to a 
contemporary writer. All that we shall there- 
fore attempt to do is to give a short narrative 
of events for the last or third half-century, 
reserving for historical comment a few phases 
only in the earlier life of the veterinary pro- 
fession, chosen because they were contributory, 
we believe, to the establishment of a periodical] 
such as The Veterinary Record as an instru- 
ment that was essential, and is likely to remain 
essential, for promoting the healthy develop- 
ment of the profession as a corporate body. 


When William Hunting said early in its 
pages that this journal was intended to be 
representative of the “ average intelligence and 
action” of the veterinary profession we feel 
confident, from all the abundant testimony we 
have upon his personality, that his words were 
not uttered with a depreciatory meaning. 
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Otherwise, nothing would condemn him more 
to obloquy. Some conclusions relevant to this 
history drawn by a practised historian have 
been reproduced in the preceding sections. 
With no greater pretensions to forming sound 
historical judgment than is possessed by the 
“average intelligence” of the corporate body, 
and believing that intelligence to be one whose 
own judgment must be respected, we would 
offer at this stage in the presentation of our 
review a few fragments of original evidence 
rendered by men who must now be brought 
before the bar of history :— 


A. Pillars of the National Institution, founded 
1791, for the Advancement of Veterinary Know- 
ledge—the London Veterinary College. 


Witness No.1: Edward Coleman, _1765- 
1839. F.R.S., Surgeon, Professor (i.e., Head), 
Royal Veterinary College, London, 1794-1839. 


“ The first number of Veterinary Transactions 
(1797) containing observations on the effects and 
treatment of wounds of joints and other circum- 
scribed cavities. 

“ By a circumscribed cavity, is meant a cavity 
without any external opening. The chest, the 
abdomen, mucous capsules, veins, and joints, are 
so many circumscribed cavities, and contain 
fluids which have no communication with the 
air. The term cavity has been objected to by 
some, as not applicable to parts which have no 
vacuity or space unoccupied. Veins, arteries, 
joints, and mucous bags, may be more or less 
distended; but their cavities are all completel 
filled. They all contain more or less of a fluid, 
but without any vacuum, as the parts accom- 
modate themselves to the quantity of their 
contents: nevertheless, as the term is well under- 
stood, I see no necessity for any alteration. The 
fluid in joints, that in mucous bags, and in the 
chest and abdomen, is secreted by the arteries 
of each part, for the purpose of preventing 
friction. ...” [We do not think the reader will 
want to detain this witness longer.| (The Farrier 
“ae later called The Hippiatrist, 1828. 


Witness No.2: Charles Spooner, 1806-1871. 
Veterinary Surgeon. Demonstrator of 
Anatomy, 1838. Professor (i.e., Head), 
R.V.C., London, 1853-1871. 


“Introductory Lecture on the Anatomy and 
Physiology of all Domesticated Animals. 


*Perhaps, however, this witness ought to be allowed to 
state his conclusions, which seem to be embodied in the 
last sentence of his paper. A discourse covering more 
than seven closely printed pages and proceeding in the 
strain of the opening passage quoted dbove, ends thus: 
“. . . Nevertheless, as the opening of circumscribed 
cavities in the human subject is frequently attended with 
danger, and as the cautery is found successful in horses, 
applications of a similar tendency in similar cases, after 
other remedies have failed, may possibly be thought 
worthy of trial.” Smith (III, 33) gives the date of the 
above Transactions—the first and last—as 1801, the date 
also given by Simonds (not 1797 as given by Bracy 
Clark), and says that after the year 1802 Coleman never 
again appeared in print. “ He was now firmly established 
in his position, and, as is very evident, he was greatly 
afraid of broadcasting information.” He was made a 
Fellow of the Royal Society in 1831, for “ work connected 
with the resuscitation of the drowned, published 40 years 
previously!” (History. III, 30.) 
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"e The ossific system is common to most 
animals, and a comparative glance at the various 
forms it assumes in all classes opens bedere us 
majestic wonders, while it teaches us the uses 
of many structures otherwise veiled in obsc urity, 
or it explains adaptations of which, without its 
aid, we should have lived in ignorance. 

“How could we indicate the distinctive 
character of the bird and of the reptile so 
strikingly as by reference to the structure of 
their bones? A simple fragment of a fossil bone 
buried in the earth for a thousand years is, to 
the comparative anatomist or zoologist, a record 
of the history and habits of the animal to which 
it belonged, as evident as if it yet lived and 
stood before him.” 


(The Editor of The Veterinarian says:— 

“Mr. Spooner then entered into a long and 
beautiful illustration of portions, ossific, muscu- 
lar, vascular or nervous, of the different 
domesticated animals—birds as well as quad- 
rupeds. The reporter will not dare to follow 
him; but it was a splendid outline of the path 
he meant to pursue, and of the pleasure and 
improvement which must be derived from such a 
course of study.” Mr. Spooner then continued: 


‘These then, gentlemen, are the materials 
PP. compose our subject, and which form 
the theme of our labours during the present 
session. I have as it were, culled but a few 
wild flowers from our prolific field, and have 
hastily thrown them together for your contempla- 
tion. In this selection, imperfect as it is, I 
have expetienced much difficulty: stately and 
beautiful blossoms stretched themselves to my 
view; but I have passed them by, seeing that 
in so vagrant a sketch I could not do justice to 
their deserts. (Veterinarian. 1839. 12. 819.) 


B. The Founders of British Veterinary Profes- 
stonal Journalism. 


Witness No. 3. William Percivall, 1792- 
1854, F.R.C.S. Veterinary Surgeon, Ist Life 
Guards. (Founded The Veterinarian, January, 
1828.) 


“ Hippo-pathology. Internal Disease. 

“. . . Decision in practice is a faculty most 
desirable in any medical man: to the veterinarian 
it is often absolutely indispensable. , A man who 
has a sick or lame horse must be informed by 
the practitioner he employs to administer to him, 
not only whether there is any probability of his 
dying, but, should his_ restoration appe: 
probable, in what space the cure is likely to ol 
effected, in order that he (the owner) may make 
a calculation in his own mind what the cost 
of keep, etc., will be during his servant’s indis- 
position. But he is not satisfied even with this 
information; he must know, further, if the animal 
be capable of being restored to his_ pristine 
condition and powers; and if not completely, to 
what degree of approximation. I repeat, to 
answer these inquiries: with any degree of 
correctness and satisfaction, requires a man of 
penetrative and decisive judgment. Veterinarians 
have not to administer to the ‘mind diseased ’ 
they have nothing to do with ‘ placeboes’: their 
practice is an affair of cause and effect; they 
must be continually working either good or 
harm, and without, on the part of their patients 
(as far at least as their feelings are concerned) 
being made acquainted with which they are 
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operating until the event has made it too 
manifest.” (Velerinarian, 1839. 12, 6.)* 


Witness No.4: William Youatt, 1776-1847, 
a Veterinary’ Practitioner. (Joined W. 
Percivall in March, 1828, in editing The 
Velerinarian, and until his death was chief 
editor.) 

“ Obituary (Notice on) M. Hurtrel d’Arboval. 

“ .. From 1821 to 1825 he was engaged in 
contributing numerous articles respecting veler- 
inary surgery and medicine to ‘The Abridged 
Dictionary of Medical Science.’ It may be some- 
what doubted, whether this employment had not, 
to a certain degree, an unfavourable influence 
on his future writings; and whether his instruc- 
tions, and his mode of illustration and reasoning, 
had not more reference to the arguments and 
facts of human physiology, than to those deduc- 
tions which can alone be legitimately drawn 
from the peculiar structure and food and habits 
of the various animals that come under the care 
of the veterinary surgeon. We confess that this 
has, in our minds, been a serious objection to 
many of the general physiological elucidations 
of Hurtrel d’Arboval. Carefully guarding our 
language, and the deductions that may be drawn 
from it, we confess that there are few things 
of which we have so much dread in the education 
of the veterinary pupil as these general systems 
of physiology, which are deemed by some per- 
sons to be so important. Every animal has a 
physiology of its own; and it is only by that 
knowledge of its conformation and its functions 
which it should be the object and duty of the 
medical attendant on that animal to acquire, that 
a useful and_= satisfactory practice can be 
grounded. 

“ But we are somewhat antedating one of the 
noblest labours of Hurtrel d’Arboval. 

“Tt was not until 1826 that the work which 
will ever be associated with his name, ‘The 
Dictionary of Larch 3 Medicine and Surgery,’ 
made its appearance. ‘Le Recueil de Médécine 
Vétérinaire F first appeared in 1824. ‘Le Journal 
Pratique’ and ‘ Hurtrel a’ Arboval’s Dictionary ’ 
in 1826, and the British ‘ Veterinarian’ in 1828. 
We may assume these as the epochs of the 
revival of veterinary literature... .” (Veler- 
inarian. 1839. 12. 771.) 

We can now, at this date, more clearly 
appreciate the general truth of the statement 
made in Youatt’s concluding paragraph as 
given above, The appearance of the works 
named by him was the harbinger of a great 
revival in veterinary literature, so that at the 
time when he wrote there were already three 
first-class periodicals in Germany alone, and 
the zeal for publication,; often greatly exces- 
sive in relation to the opportunities for obser- 


*Something similar to this had been written as 
far back as about 400 A.D. by Hierocles, one of 
the writers in the Hippiatrica, but this would 
not have been known to W. Percivall: in any 
case, the similarity cannot but add to our 
appreciation of his judgment. See Leclainche. 
Histoire. p. 55. 

7See, for example, letters by Bracy Clark’s 
nephew, Charles Clark, in Farrier and Naturalist. 
1828. 1. 445. 513. giving an illuminating account 
of the conditions witnessed in the French Veter- 
inary Schools at that time, 
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vation, in Continental countries was becoming 
enormous, 

The revival, as we can now discern from the 
ore recent researches of veterinary historians, 
had had nothing to compare with it since the 
days of the Byzantine hippiatrists, in the 
fourth and fifth centuries A.D, The reader is 
referred to Smith’s and Leclainche’s works for 
recent critical accounts of what is known about 
the literature antedating the revival of the 
1820's. Although the mass of information 
given there seems to the casual reader to be 
most impressive, Leclainche maintains that it 
still remains a field of historical research that 
has scarcely been tapped. 

What is fundamental to our understanding 
of the events leading up to the establishment 
of The Veterinary Record is, however, the 
following :— 

(1) It was part of the original plan of the 
founders of the London Veterinary College that 
a periodical veterinary literature should have 
been provided by men belonging to Class A 
above.* 

It would be gratuitous to offer explanations 
us to why such men never had the capability to 
provide the profession with anything worthy 
of the name. But, it was men situated as they 
were who came to provide it, abundantly, on the 
Continent. 

(2) As a reaction against the ineptitude and 
cupidity of the above men, a periodical litera- 
ture was provided by men belonging to Class B 

-nen in practice, either in private practice or 
in the Army, 

(3) These men, belonging to Class B, gave 
impetus to the movemeht Gnainly among lead- 
ing practitioners and to which Coleman's suc- 
cessors at the London Veterinary College and 
Dick were drawn) which brought about the 
formation of the profession, This was achieved 
by the grant of the Charter of Incorporation of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons in 
1S44. Until then the only control was vested in 
the Governors of the London Veterinary Col- 
lege; these formed a body of medical men 
working in conjunction with the head of the 
College, also a medical man without veterinary 
education, who had the sole and arbitrary right 
to devise the education of the veterinary sur- 
veon and to grant certificates of competency ; 
the veterinary profession was excluded from 
control, Dick's College in Edinburgh was 
founded as a private institution, where the ex- 
dininations were supervised by another body, 


‘For a very full statement and criticism of 
lhe position, see Bracy Clark and F, C. Cherry’s 
journal, the Farrier and Naturalist. 1828. 1. 97; 
the early volumes of the Veterinarian; also 
J. B. Simonds (1897). The Foundation of the 
Royal Veterinary College, 1790-91, with biograph- 
ical sketches (London, Adlard and Son), and 
Smith’s History. 
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the Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland, 

(4) The periodical, The Veterinarian, founded 
by men of Class B, came to depend for copy 
largely on the transactions of the veterinary 
societies, (The reasons why for a time the 
London Veterinary Medical Society broke away 
from them and other matters in the early 
history of this veterinary society have been 
carefully discussed in Smith's History, III, 146, 
et seg.*) This breaking away, however, did 
not break the journal. 

(5) On the death of the two men of Class B, 
in 1854, the journal fell into the hands of men 
of the Class A variety, i.e., into the hands of 
the very class of men, as Smith says, against 
whom in the interests of the profession the 
journal had been previously conducted. These 
men, in devious ways, at first sought to regain 
their lost vested control over the profession. The 
journal then, after they came to manage it, 
languished and expired in 1902, 

(6) There was no worthy journalistic suc- 
cessor to the traditions of the two men of 
Class B until the appearance of William 
Hunting, who founded the Veterinary Record in 
1888. By that time, the paramount need for 
such a journal had come to be, not so much to 
watch the Colleges, but to watch the Council 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
and stimulate it into the vigorous exercise of 
its powers.f Prompt and generous display of 
the proceedings of the local veterinary societies, 
and the collection of accounts of clinical cases 
from practitioners (a difficult task) and the 
dissemination of interesting profession:l news, 
all met a need that was being acutely felt: in 
the profession, 


*From 1836 until 1841, the Society published its reports 
in Abstracts of Proceedings which appeared in the 
Veterinarian, and afterwards, when the Society broke away 
from this journal, it printed its reports as Transactions 
which were circulated only to members: then in 1845, they 
appeared in a quarterly-issued periodical called the V eter- 
inary Record, which lasted until 1850. Under the editor- 
ship of Morton, these publications from the London 
Veterinary College gave valuable accounts of clinical cases 
and of discussions at meetings of the Society (see Smith's 
History, 1V. 72, 75). Hence, the title of our journal had 
been previously used in this country. 

TThis aspect of the journal’s policy is’ very 
evident in several of the earliest editorials in the 
Velerinary Record, of which the folowing short 
one (1888, October 20th. 1. 169.) is worthy of 
reproduction :— 

* For the first time in the history of the veter- 
inary profession a report of its Council's 
deliberations is offered to the members within 
a few days of the holding of the meeting. Our 
report not only claims promptness in appearing, 
but, we believe, may claim to be the first full 
and independent report ever published. 

“The credit of this belongs to the Council 
who acceded, without demur, to our reporter’s 
presence. 

“Comparing our report with the official ones 
hitherto presented to the profession, a most 


Db 
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(7) In the meantime, between 1854 and 1888, 
two other journals had appeared, First, the 
Edinburgh Veterinary Review was founded by 
John Gamgee in 1858 but unfortunately became 
defunct in 1865. This was probably the most 
brilliant journal the profession has known, but 
it was 20 years in advance of its time, and 
probably notin contact with the prevailing aver- 
age intelligence of the profession. Secondly, the 
Veterinary Journal, was founded in 1875 by 
George Fleming (of the Army Veterinary 
Department). In the early days of his editor- 
ship, it obtained a very considerable hold on 
both the civilian and army sections of the pro- 
fession. (It is of some interest that Hunting 
contributed the first article in its pages, on his 
favourite technical subject, glanders). George 
Fleming, a fluent writer and an ambitious “ self- 
made” man,* used it as an instrument very 
largely to move the corporate body to adopt the 
action which finally secured for it the legal 
rights of a profession, with the passing of the 
Veterinary Surgeons’ Act, 1881. The securing of 
these rights must be assigned to his personal 
credit; he was aided by the action of the 
R.S.P.C.A. He became the “ Colossus” of the 

*See Smith’s History R.A.V.C., p. 177, for what may 
be looked upon as a preliminary historical note on 
Fleming’s career. _ 





striking difference is apparent. Each speech 
exhibits more or less the individuality of the 
speaker, and even the short remarks of the 
Councilmen are characteristic, whereas, when 
officially edited, there is a sameness and conven- 
tionality that robs them of nearly all their 
interest. Our report is practically verbatim, and 
affords us an opportunity of forming a tolerably 
correct judgment on the manner in which our 
Council meetings are conducted, and gives some 
idea of who talks, who acts, and who does 
neither. Some slight expressions in the report 
suggest to us the existence in the Council of a 
misplaced feeling of sensitiveness-——a remnant 
from the time when the Council was a sort of 
quiet family party, each member of which was 
morbidly afraid to wound the feelings of any 
other member by introducing any matter upon 
which a difference of opinion might arise. We 
quite believe the interests of the profession, are 
now the first consideration, and personal feelings 
secondary; but we notice that one member, when 
mildly drawing attention to the important matter 
of the legality of an appointment, thought if 
necessary to assure the Council he * had no feel- 
ing in the matter” Why should he anticipate 
any such accusation? Surely it is possible to 
discuss an important question without any self- 
consciousness at all. Another speaker, complain- 
ing of delay on the part of the Council, spoke 
in an apologetic tone of his ‘unpleasant duty. 
Ii was at any rate, a very important duty, and 
we fancy required no apology. One cannot help 
suspecting a litthe mental flabbiness in a_ body, 
the members of which are so sensitive and 
deferential. However, this is not the time to 
find fault with the Council just when they have 
taken the unexpected step of making their 
proceedings open to the profession by admitting 
the reporter of the Record. We ought to be duly 
grateful—and so we are.” 
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profession for a few years, but then in managing 
the affairs of the Royal College certain pro- 
cedures in his time came to be felt as grave 
abuses, such as the monopoly which the Council 
enjoyed of appointing its own members as 
examiners, (A weekly journal, The Veterinary 
Vews, Was issued by the publishers of The 
Veterinary Journal from 1904 to 1921, when it 
became defunct because it could no longer with- 
stand competition for subscribers after The 
Veterinary Record had been taken over by the 
N.V.M.A.) 

(8) In founding The Veterinary Record, 
William Hunting, 1843-1913, a private prac- 
titioner, anticipated action by the National 
Veterinary Association which had been founded 
in 1881.* <A resolution was passed at its 1887 
meeting? which urged the launching of a 
weekly periodical along the lines which 
Hunting soon followed on his’ own responsi- 
bility.t 


*See Proceedings of the British National Veterinary 
Congress, 1881 (a valuable historical document), p. 3. 
“... The project of assembling the members of the 
veterinary profession for the discussion of urgent and 
important professional topics originated with the small 
body of veterinarians which attended the sittings of the 
British Medical Association as held in Cambridge during 
August, 1880. The course of the discussions at the 
Public Health Section rendered it evident that much in- 
formation in the possession of the veterinary profession 
is not as yet accepted by our medical confréres. 
Encouragement also was derived from the fact that on 
the Continent in various countries gatherings of veterin- 
arians had been recently tried on a large scale, and with 
marked success. Again, the profession in the United 
Kingdom had recently become consolidated by the admis- 
sion of the Highland and Agricultural Society’s graduates 
to the membership of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons on terms such that they availed themselves of 
the opportunity in very large numbers. Lastly, the pro- 
ceedings at several meetings of veterinary societies had 
rendered it evident that some opportunity should be given 
of ventilating subjects of more than local professional 
importance, and on which the votes of a large number of 
members of the profession from different parts of the 
kingdom should be taken. 

“Tt was accordingly resolved to make the attempt to 
assemble British veterinary practitioners at a Congress, 
and a scheme was drawn up and submitted to those 
gentlemen who first approved the idea. . . .” 

+Proceedings of the fifth General Meeting of the 
National Veterinary Association, held at Peterborough, 
August 10th-11th, 1887. 

Minor Subjects. It was moved by Mr. W. Alston Edgar, 
F.R.C.V.S. : 

“That the time has arrived for the profession to be 
represented by a WEEKLY Scientific Journal (incorporating 
or not any existing journals), published under the Auspices 
of the National Veterinary Association—representing the 
Veterinary Medical Associations of Great Britain-—-and 
supported by a registered staff of contributors.” —Carried. 

{Editorial notes on first page of The Veterinary Record 
(1888. July 14th. 1. 1): 

‘“ Nearly a year has elapsed since the National Veter- 
inary Association, at their Peterborough meeting, unani- 
mously resolved ‘that the time has arrived for the 
profession to be represented by a Weekly Scientific 
Journal, published under the auspices of the National 
Veterinary Association—representing the Veterinary 
Medical Associations of Great Britain—-and supported 
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William Hunting died on October 24th, 1918. 
A very short obituary notice was published in 
The Veterinary Record in its issue of Novem- 
ber Ist, 1913, together with a very good 
appreciation of the man himself by Mr, W. 
Freeman Barrett. A number of tributes paid 
to him were published soon afterwards, in- 
cluding a notable one by Professor G, H. Wool- 
dridge moving a resolution expressing condo- 
lence with Hunting’s family at a meeting of the 
Central Veterinary Society, in which Hunting 
had played a very active part, on November 6th, 
1913 (Vet. Rec. 1913, November 29th, p. 345). 
As we have already noted in this review, con- 
temporary estimates of reputation may come 
to need drastic revision in the hands of the 
historian, For example, we understand that 
Fleming, on whom Smith had been working 
for some time before his death, did not show 
up at all well, On the other hand, Wm. Perci- 
vall and Youatt, who were unrewarded by the 
profession in their day, prove to the historian 
to have been among its greatest benefactors. 

Both Youatt and Hunting were very “human” 
nen, Who were in close personal and very 
friendly contact with large numbers of their 
fellow-men in the profession, The redoubtable 
Bracy Clark in referring always to Youatt as 
“the Rev. Mr. Youatt” probably meant to 
taunt him more for his benevolence than re- 
proach him for any earlier association he 
had no doubt with the Nonconformist Ministry. 
W. Hunting has likewise been somewhat aptly 
referred to in personal correspondence we have 
had about him as “ Micawber-like ”’—-not a 
“great” but a lovable, engaging, profoundly 
human, and enduring character in history. 
Professor Wooldridge’s estimate of Hunting is 
one that seems, with the passing of years, 
likely to be confirmed by the historian: ‘ His 
hame will be handed down to posterity as one 
of the giants of the veterinary profession, 
through one of the most critical periods of its 
existence.” The clue to his suecessful emer- 
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by a registered staff of contributors.’ We do not make 
our appearance under the auspices of the National Asso- 
ciation; we cannot, as yet, claim to represent the Veter- 
inary Association of Great Britain and we are only sup- 
ported bv a voluntary staff of contributors. 


‘Nevertheless we hope to earn the title of representa-, 


tive by appealing to the whole profession; by opening our 
pages to all who have the will to assist the progress of our 
corporate body; by holding the balance fair, supporting 
no clique and fostering no individual pretensions. We 
hope to obtain the support of the Veterinary Medical 
Associations by publishing their papers and discussions 
so soon after cach meeting, that interest in them has not 
hecome stale... . 

‘“ Not only a Scientific but a Professional Journal is our 
idea of what is wanted... . 

“Careful observation makes a good practitioner, but 
his skill dies with him. . . . 

“ . . We hope also to keep constantly before the eyes 
of the profession the work of our Council, the teaching 
at our schools, and the proceedings of the various Veter- 
inarv Medical Societies. . . .” 
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gence through historical treatment probably 
resides in Professor Wooldridge’s words: “* He 
might have amassed a large fortune if he had 
devoted himself to his own personal interest, 
but Hunting lived for his profession. . .” 
While both Youatt and Hunting, who had de- 
voted their keen intellects without stint to the 
advancement of their profession, accumulated 
no excess whatever of monetary wealth, the 
impact of their generous lives must be adjudged 
to have been just what was needed to infuse 
life and vigour into a corporate body that had 
been stifled and almost starved in its infancy 
by the greed of a miser. So that whereas 
Coleman has left a name that has come to be 
execrated by posterity, these two men have left 
names that will be written ‘in letters of gold 
on the tablets of the profession.” 

By chance as it seems to have happened, the 
reader will find when he makes his way up the 
staircase to that rich storehouse of the histori- 
cal records of our profession, the library of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, two brass 
tablets that have been affixed on the wall close 
together. On one of these tablets, he will see 
the names of W, Moorcroft, W. Youatt, and 
W. Percivall; on the other, the name of 
W. Hunting. The Secretary, we are sure, will 
be delighted te inform him upon the story of 
how they got there, We shall here only say 
this: we shall feel we have failed in discharg- 
ing the task which it has been an honour and 
pleasure to perforin in writing up this review 
if and when he next passes them the reader 
will not pause a little while, in silent homage 
to the memory of these men to whom we now 
know we owe so much of our heritage. 

Professor Wooldridge also said in his speech 
that he was sure many of his hearers could 
contribute “some interesting note worthy of 
including in any ‘ Memoirs of Hunting,’ if 
anybody would undertake to compile them,” 
The centenary of Hunting’s birth will fall on 
May 20th, 1848—not a long time ahead. We 
have already begun to collect information eon- 
cerning the man which we believe to be of 
historical value; we shall be grateful for any 
more reminiscences or anecdotes from those of 
our readers who knew him well. For, on the 
centenary of his birth, a full, length bio 
graphical portrait ought certainly to be pub- 
lished in this journal, 

There is) another nan, now dead, whose 
memory must be respected in any form of 
tribute which we now pay to Hunting, for that 
Ian was in essential ways complementary to 
Hunting’s character and inclinations for many 
years in the work of producing The Record. 
In the issue of November Sth, 1913, there is a 
significant short editorial: 

“We feel that it is due to our readers, and 
especially to those of them who have enquired 


on the point, that they should know something 
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of future arrangements. For the present no 
further change in management is contemplated. 
It is an open secret that Mr. Hunting ceased 
active work after 1907, when he took up the 
appointment under the London County Council; 
and for the last four years has contributed only 
occasionally to our pages, his severe illness, fol- 
lowed by a long period of failing health, rendered 
that almost a necessity. Those who have worked 
with him are continuing the work, and his 
known views on most professional matters will 
be followed so far as they are not affected by 
changing conditions of professional work. It is 
not unlikely that other men may join the literary 
staff in the near future; and in all respects the 
Record will continue as before ‘ A weekly journal 


» 99 


for the profession’. 


This man who did most of the current work 
in producing The Record we know to have been 
the late Mr. W, H. Brown, who was proprietor 
of a small-scale printing establishment in the 
Fulham Road, Hunting’s own share in the 
earlier issues is clear from his characteristic 
style of writing. By personal encouragement 
of possible contributors and by taking a 
lively interest in professional debates, he 
endeavoured to procure the weekly “ copy ” 
of which there was generally a_ shortage, 
sometimes so acute that under various 
pseudonyms, we understand, Hunting almost 
had to fill a large part of entire numbers with 
his own writings, The ordinary work of edit- 
ing the journal was done, however, by Mr. 
Brown, who got in this way to know the affairs 
of the profession most intimately, Hunting, 
with his love of good company and conversa- 
tion, often in later days on “ make-up” night 
had to be drawn away with difficulty to com- 
pose the vivid short editorials which were 
eagerly read afterwards by the profession, — In 
this respect, he resembled other literary 
figures, of great renown, such as Dr. Johnson. 
The small sum of capital which was needed to 
launch the journal he “borrowed” from 
friends in the profession, and we understand 
the late Mr, T. Dollar was a handsome 
“lender.” In the event, the money obtained 
could not have been expended in a worfhier 
cause, When those who took over the task of 
continuing the journal for the N.V.M.A. called 
on Mr, Brown, late in 1920, after the sudden 
and unexpected death of the much-beloved 
John Maleolm, who had been appointed 
Secretary-Editor on his retirement from service 
under the Birmingham Corporation, they were 
impressed by meeting a hard-working, digni- 
fied, spare, cultured and courteous elderly man, 
On asking him what time was likely to be 
expended in editorial work, they were some- 
What dismayed on learning from him that for 
long years he had given the journal the whole 
of his time with no respite for holidays or 
week-end rests, This estimate afterwards 
proved to be a correct one, for it could not long 
he conducted as an individual's “ spare-time ” 
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occupation, The “ copy” for The Record is not 
such as can be dealt with in the same way as 
When there is an assured excess always avail- 
able, In many ways this is an advantage: the 
utterances of people who are in contact with 
the real work of the profession are not 
“pruned” by a severe, censorious editing se 
as to become reduced to a state of lifelessness, 
Instead, a more delicate treatment, which may 
entail considerably more labour, is needed, and 
so the individuality in style of speakers and 
writers remains recognisable. The late Mr. 
Brown, we understand, was just able to make 
a fair living out of the proceeds of the journal, 
but would have given it up if he had not felt 
the N.V.M.A. would take it over from him 
some day at a reasonable remuneration. For 
some years, he had been able to call on the ser- 
vices of a few veterinarians such as Mr. W. 
Roger Clark for special contributions and ad- 
vice, Without a man of Mr. Brown’s industry 
and steady habits to rely upon, the literary 
artistry of William Hunting would not have 
found expression and the profession would bot 
have reaped the benefits of his genius, 

(S) A movement: to reconstitute — the 
* National” on a new basis with widened aims 
and objects took shape in 1912,* federating the 
existing local veterinary societies. A reso- 
lution was passed to purchase the Velerinary 
Record as the official organ of the Association 
ut its 1919 meeting.+ 


*An important printed circular, now rare, entitled 
“Proposed Reconstitution of the National Veterinary 
Association and Union of the Societies” was issued 
bearing date September 29th, 1909. This contained a 
forwarding letter signed by the late Dr. Bradley as Chair- 
man and Mr. A. Gofton as Hon. Secretary of a Committee 
which met at Manchester on the 25th of the same month. 
A draft constitution was appended for consideration and 
criticism by individual Societies. ‘The Rules, approved 
at the Annual Meeting, July, 1912, were afterwards 
printed. These Rules contained no reference to the 
adoption of a periodical. Subsequent developments were 
held up by the War. 

+This meeting, at the Royal Society of Arts, Adelphi, 
London, was perhaps the most critical meeting, from the 
point of view of business transacted, in the history of the 
Association, when its activities were resumed after the 
War, under the presidency of Dr. Bradley. No technical 
or professional paper except an essay entitled “ Quo 
Vadis” by the late Mr. F. W. Garnett was read and dis- 
cussed. Recommendations of Council that the Associa- 
tion be Incorporated and an Association Journal be estab- 
lished were discussed, the latter assuming the concrete 
one of purchasing The Veterinary Record, the motion 
being adopted, after much discussion, unanimously; the 
Chairman, Secretary, Mr. McKinna, Professor Wool- 
dridge, Mr. McIntosh and Sir John M’Fadyean were 
appointed a Committee to arrange for transfer. John 
Malcolm was appointed paid Secretary. Two junior 
men were to take over editorial work. Malcolm died in 
1920. A junior member of the Royal Veterinary College 
staff then launched the transformed journal. 

Later, work becoming excessive, a member of 
his class, the present editorial representative, was schooled 
to the task and undertook current work. Subsequently, 
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VI. 

A stage has been reached in the presentation 
of this review when we must state conclusions. 
it has been tempting, we must confess, to con- 
iinue much longer a narrative of the events in 
the production and policy of this journal in 
the course of the last quarter of a century. 
But this could have been treated merely as 
news, and not as history. It might be inter- 
esting, but it would not be instructive. All 
who have contributed to the shaping of what 
will come to be recognised as the more com- 
mendable features of the journal during the 
period need have no fear but that their labours 
will be condignly appreciated by the historian.* 

It will no doubt be said by some that the 
language we employ is excessive, in relation to 
the subject treated, which is a mere weekly 
professional periodical, much of which in some 
issues, perhaps sometimes most deservedly, 
evokes a sneer, Let anyone who is so disposed 
to be contemptuous remember this: through 
the foresight of men whose names deserve to be 
venerated, this journal has come to be the 
voice of a corporate body, and every member of 
this body has a claim, equal to that of any 
other member, to make himself heard through 
it. If he should detect any tones in the voice 
of those who speak now or at any other time 
for the whole body that strike discordant to 
its harmony there is nothing to deter him from 
committing those tones to silence and, if he 
Wishes, choosing other men to speak in better 
voice; better still, let him speak out himself. It 
would be unworthy of the profession if, 
through indolence or timidity, it did not make 
itself heard in the world at the measure of 
its own best capacity, The “ average intelli- 
gence ” of the veterinary profession, as of any 
other profession, is not static, but tends to low 


*The following passage written by Youatt in the 
Veterinarian as far back as 1828 (1, 455) is probably a 
fair view of the general working of committees : — 

“... I presume, Sir Astley [Sir Astley Cooper, Cole- 
man’s associate on the Board of Governors], you will 
agree with me, that we all of us have some observation 
and experience, that in committees and assemblies in 
general, of whatever description, from the Houses of 
Lords and* Commons down even to a vestry meeting, 
there are always found one or two members, or a certain 
comparatively small number of the whole, who take what 
is called ‘the active part’ in the proceedings, and who 
may be said to constitute the effective committee; the 
others either being totally indifferent about transactions 
for which they are, nevertheless, to bear their due share of 
responsibility, or else, being so influenced by their respec- 
tive leaders, as seldom or never to bring forth any opinion 
of their own. . . .” 


towards the end of 1921, owing to an unfortunate publi- 
cation of a letter, the Committee constituted as “ Editorial 
Committee” began to meet regularly, mainly with a view 
to keep a check on letters to be printed. 

Recently the control of the Committee over the Record 
has become greatly strengthened and it is now responsible 
for all the matter published. 
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or high in proportion as it is listless or active. 
And, we have already said—what had been 
long well said for us by others—the chief 
function of the journal is to stimulate the 
profession to activity, in promoting its own best 
interests. Such conclusions, therefore, as we 
are bound to write down in ending the review 
can serve at most but as guide to those which 
the reader himself will doubtless have already 
drawn after reading the evidence; unless, as is 
not unlikely, knowing that we can claim no 
special training in this class of writing, we 
have written up the evidence so badly that we 
have failed to interest the reader, 

We are well aware that the language in 
which we express our conclusions needs to be 
carefully guarded, For example, Smith* has 
said that the story of the R.C.V.S, Charter 
(1844) “deserves a volume to itself, for its 
inner history has never been set forth, though 
the matter is abundant.”’7 Again, in prepar- 
ing this review, we have been very much im- 
pressed with the need for writing up the 
history of the Veterinary Societies, a subject 
which would also occupy a fairly large volume. 
It is hoped that local Secretaries will preserve 
carefully any old records they possess, because 
such matter must come to have considerable 
historical value. From the beginning of our 
periodical professional literature, in 1828, the 
Veterinary Societies have been recognised as 
forming an essential part of the machinery 
for its production. Their function in this re- 
spect is always likely to be of paramount 
importance.f No greater harm could be done 
to the journal than to displace carefully pre- 
pared records of prime observations in general 
practice by a plethora of ill-digested compo- 
sitions from laboratory workers, As Hunting 
wisely said long ago, the veterinary art is built 
up on knowledge obtained by induction no less 
than on that obtained by deduction, meaning, 
as he did, that at least as much is to be gained 
for it by working up from the particular to 
the general, as by werking down from the 
general to the particular. A good historical 


*History, I. 142. 

tIt is significant that Smith makes this statement in his 
biographical sketch of Youatt, and he continues it, thus: 
“'The early attacks by the reformers on the College were 
failures; Coleman and his set were too powerful, but in 
due course right triumphed over might, and the profession 
was established as a body independent of the London 
School, though willing and anxious to co-operate with it 
for the public good. It has been necessary to introduce 
these subjects into the life of Youatt in order to under- 
stand something of his extraordinary activities... .” 

{‘‘ Youatt was a great believer in Veterinary Associa- 
tions, and wished to see them extended to the country.” 
(‘The London Veterinary Medical Association, founded in 
1836, replacing the Society originally started in 1813, at 
the College, was the only one in existence at the time.) 
‘“He was also instrumental in the formation of a Veter- 
inary Club in London,” which lasted from 1829 to 1835 
(Smith, History, THT. 151). 
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review and analysis of the activities of the 
societies would be invaluable at this stage of 
our progress as an aid in promoting further 
development. 

What has to be stressed again is that any 
statement uttered in regard to these movye- 
ments which play an essential part in the life 
of the corporate body must, strictly, be re- 
garded merely as an expression of opinion or 
an impression, pending deduction from full and 
critical analysis of the life history of each one 
of them, We have no doubt but that this will 
be fully done in respect to veterinary educa- 
tion by the’ Inter-Departmental Committee 
which is now enquiring into the subject. All 
these movements necessarily had, in one sense, 
au common origin, when the veterinary pro- 
fession was given birth, by the foundation of 
the London Veterinary College in 1791, In 
another sense, the profession so far as it could 
only come into existence as a unit of the com- 
munity through the possession of a sum of 
special knowledge of some useful art by its 
exponents, had its origin in the remotest an- 
tiquity. But in 1791, the total sum on record, 
available to impart to aspirants for entry into 
a constituted profession, was so small that, 
while it was not altogether negligible,* there 


*For a precise record of what was available at the time 
the reader is commended to Smith’s and Leclainche’s 
works. It has been well said that the most fortunate 
animals before the establishment of the Veterinary Schools 
were those which escaped treatment. So brutal were the 
treatments adopted for certain imaginary diseases such 
as “chest founders” that England was reputed in the 
eighteenth century by continental observers to be the 
‘“* Hell of the Horse.”’ Yet, as Smith says, the fees charged 
by the charlatans who performed such operations more 
resembled those which would be demanded in high-class 
practice in the twentieth century. These men, indeed, 
made a more remunerative living than the human sur- 
geons, who at that time were considered a class apart 
from and socially inferior to the physicians. Hence, at 
the beginning of veterinary education in this country 
there was a keen desire among human surgeons to embark 
upon veterinary work, but it was Coleman’s lifelong policy 
to discourage and exclude them. Historically, therefore, 
he (and he was himself a surgeon) more than anyone is 
responsible for the two professions, medical and ‘eter- 
inary, keeping to “ watertight compartments.” 

The amount of knowledge, however, especially on mat- 
ters such as parturition, was not completely negligible. 
For example, Smith (History. TV. 92) has traced the origin 
of the illustrations which Simonds used in a small book 
he published in 1848 and showed to his classes when he 
lectured on Cattle Pathology at the R.V.C. from 1842 to 
1881. These and the clinical side of his lectures had 
been “ plundered without acknowledgment” (III. 121) 
from a work published by Ed. Skellett in 1807, who 
again may have drawn on a work written in 1797 by a 
Stourbridge practitioner, Downing (II. 228). 

Again, more recent historical research has shown that 
in matters of ordinary private practice, the Byzantine 
hippiatrists of the fourth century A.D. were nearly as 
advanced as present-day practitioners in many respects 
in surgical practice, though they were a good deal behind 
in medical practice, while in veterinary jurisprudence little 
advance has been made to the present day, since the code 
of Hammurabi (2100 B.c.) of ancient Babylon. Smith 
has termed Apsyrtes (born about a.p. 300), one of the 
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could be no satisfactory teaching, without lay- 
ing down plans at the same time for the gather- 
ing and recording of knowledge for the purpose 





writers to the Hippiatrica, “the father of the modern 
veterinary art.” 

The catastrophic losses caused by two epizootic dis- 
eases, namely cattle plague to agriculturists and glanders 
in horses, especially in Army campaigns, had rendered 
inevitable the creation of systematic teaching under the 
aegis of States towards the end of the eighteenth century. 
It was also not surprising, as Leclainche has said (His- 
toire. p. 23) that the action that ultimately gave birth to 
such an enterprise should take place in the more advanced 
intellectual atmosphere prevailing at that time in France. 
This statement does not in any way diminish the personal 
recognition that must be paid to Bourgelat for opening 
the first veterinary school at Lyons in 1763 and at Alfort 
in 1765. It was from these centres that the notion to 
establish other schools spread rapidly throughout Europe. 

What has often been said to be astonishing is that the 
State in Britain did not assume more direct control, as 
in Continental countries, over a national institution which 
was clearly founded for both teaching and research. In 
the preface to the first volume of Transactions of the 
College published in 1801 (see Veterinarian, 1828. I. 4) the 
editor (the words had probably been inspired by John 
Hunter) of the Transactions says: “The object of the 
institution of the Veterinary College is not merely that 
the veterinary art be studied, and in time improved as 
much as possible, but to teach and diffuse whatever in- 
formation may be acquired in the course of gradual 
progression towards perfection.” 

*. . . The Institution is still in its infancy; and, al- 
though the public in general, and the subscribers to the 
Veterinary College in particular, have a right to expect 
some improvements in the Veterinary art, yet the necessity 
of sober and long-continued investigation, before the 
truth of almost any opinion can be established, must be 
admitted. ‘To ascertain the best remedies for any disease 
requires numerous experiments, much observation and 
long experience. Without these precautions, hasty con- 
clusions and false opinions may be formed from new facts, 
which future investigation may contradict. It is there- 
fore wished to be understood that although observations 
will be always offered with more or less confidence, as he 
[the Professor] is convinced of their truth, yet, in many 
instances, longer experience and more minute enquiry 
may hereafter set aside favourite opinions. Nevertheless, 
even such a failure will be attended with some advan- 
tages to the public.” 

This statement written about a century and a half ago 
cannot be omitted from this present Jubilee Number of 
the Veterinary Record; as a guide to our workers whose 
duty it is to advance veterinary knowledge, it will be 
admitted to be as fresh to-day as when it was written. 

Some years later, in 1839, in an obituary editorial on 
Professor Coleman (i.e., at a moment when feeling against 
this individual would be as mellowed and restrained as 
could be fairly expected), the Veterinarian (12. 561) says: 
‘Some time afterwards (i.e., after the above First Tran- 
sactions of the College were written) another circumstance 
occurred that sealed the fate of the College. The Board 
of Agriculture ceased to exist [and apparently withdrew 
its annual grant which had amounted to £1,700]. There 
was no longer any control from this most influential 
quarter, and there remained only the Governors to con- 
ciliate, and that was no difficult affair. 

“We acquit not Professor Coleman of much serious 
negligence. He was well aware that the intentions of the 
founders of the Veterinary College had not been followed 
out, and that he was not following them out: but there 
are few persons who would not have pursued the same 
course; and the blame was more than shared by those who 
contentedly, and without inquiry, suffered the original 
purposes of the institution to be so glaringly aban- 
doned .. .” 
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of teaching. This was admirably done by the 
great surgeon-naturalist, John Hunter, “ the 
ecreatest friend the veterinary profession has 
ever known’’* and other distinguished men in 
their scheme for the creation and conduct of 
the national institution, the London Veterinary 
College. <A volume of Transactions was to be 
issued annually, a medical experimental com- 
mittee appointed to sit regularly to devise and 
supervise experiments, and the _— students, 
selected after test for general knowledge, were 
to be taught, following what can only be looked 
upon at this date, as a surprisingly enlightened 
programme of studies, over a period of three 
years, 

Our summary and conclusions can now be 
stated boldly; none is original? except in part 
the last two, which in any event are so plain 
that we have no hesitation in aflirming their 
validity :— 

(1) In 1791, a scheme was outlined for 
the output of a periodical veterinary 
literature, essential for professional ad- 
vancement, at the foundation of the 
national institution for the inauguration in 
Britain of veterinary teaching, The 
scheme was totally and culpably neglected, 
and for a long period the profession was 
thereby and through other abuses, in the 
system of teaching, stunted in its develop- 
ment, and the evil effects of these neglects 
have remained. The blame for this neg- 
lect is attributable to Coleman and his 
associates. 

(2) To repair this neglect, a periodical 
literature was begun in 1828. and vigor- 
ously promoted by several members prac- 
tising in the profession outside the teach 
ing institutions, notable among whom as 
leaders were W. Youatt and W, Percivall, 
the Editors of the Veterinarian. This de- 
velopment went on alongside and was 
largely contributory to the movement 





*Other great figures in history who have helped to 
advance the veterinary art are Leonardo da Vinci (it is 
most likely he made the original illustrations in Ruini’s 
Anatomy—the first text-book, and artistically the greatest 
one, in veterinary anatomy), Frederick the Great, Napo- 


leon, Voltaire and Goethe. Goethe, after he had founded . 


the Veterinary Institute at Jena, was impressed with 
tinding that the grades of society which showed contempt 
for the veterinary art belonged to the middle and lower 
orders; in other words, abhorrence of the art ran generally 
parallel with degradation of intellect. ‘The more distin- 
guished of the Byzantine hippiatrists ranked with the 
State counsellors and Army Commanders, acquiring such 
exalted rank probably from the essential service they ren- 
dered to the State in assuring the mobility of armies. 
(See Leclainche.) 


They are in harmony, chronologically, with those ex- 
pressed by Bracy Clark in the Hippiatrist; Youatt and 
Percivall in the Veterinarian; John Gamgee (most bril- 
liantly) in the Edinburgh Veterinary Review (see especially 
1858. 1. 321): and Smith (History of Veterinary Litera- 
ture). 
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which resulted in the constitution of the 
veterinary profession as a corporate body 
with the grant of the Royal Charter in 
1844, whereby the whole profession gained 
presiding control over both its” internal 
discipline and education; hence, the de- 
velopment of the profession and its litera- 
ture has not been parallel with or similar 
to that in continental countries. 

(3) After the death of the above able 
leaders in 1854 the periodical literature 
steadily declined in quality and vigour, 
the period until 1888 being marked chiefly 
by the founding of periodicals which, 
though they were important, were in the 
nature of personal enterprises rather than 
expressions of the life of the corporate 
body. 

(4) In 1888, a journal was founded, by 
W. Hunting, The Veterinary Record, which 
restored, to a large extent, the traditions 
of Youatt and Percivall. <A National 
Veterinary Association had been founded 
in 1881, the purport of a resolution passed 
by it in 1887 to issue a weekly journal was 
anticipated by Hunting’s action in 1888. 
The N.V.M.A. was subsequently, in 1912, re- 
constituted, federating the local Associa- 
tions, to pursue certain aims and objects 
necessary for promoting the interests of 
the corporate body other than those 
assigned to the Royal College by Charter 
and Act of Parliament. To give effect to 
a resolution passed by the N.V.M.A. in 
1919, the Veterinary Record was acquired 
as its official organ, and its issue as such 
began in January, 1921. 

(5) The policy to be followed in the 
successful conduct of a professional 
journal of this kind has been clearly out- 
lined in the writings of Youatt and W. 
Hunting (portions of which are reproduced 
as appendices), This is attested by the 
failures that have resulted whenever their 
precepts have been violated. 


APPENDICES 
‘These passages are reproduced from the pub- 
lished literature to illustrate the foregoing 
conclusions. They justify, we think, our own 
claim to lack of originality in drawing these 
conclusions, 


Appendix No, 1. 


EK. Suiru. Our Hisrorian, FURNISHES AN 
INTRODUCTORY Passace (History, 4, 9): 

“Tne VETERINARIAN. The year 1828 is a mile- 
stone in our history. The veil with which 
Coleman (Head of the London Veterinary 
College since 1794) intentionally screened his 
College was now ruthlessly pulled aside, and on 
January 1st of that year he must have realised 
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that his day of undisputed control was at an 
end and that things hid were to be laid bare. 
On that date two periodicals appeared, both 
with the avowed intention of bringing up to 
date the long-neglected institution over which 
Coleman presided. The attitude of the Velerin- 
arian was very different from that of the Farrier 
and Naturalist (later the Hippiatrist), The first 
periodical was published to benefit the pro- 
fession, the Hippiatrist to gratify private re- 
venge, to expose, humiliate, slander, and_ bait 
Coleman until he should be stung into taking 
legal proceedings, As the attacks of the 
Hippiatris! were largely directed against Cole- 
man’s Army contracts its attitude has been dealt 
with in The History of the Royal Army Veterin- 
ary Corps. The Hippiatrist, having done its 
work, came to an end after a brief life of three 
vears, The Velerinarian, which originated with 
W. Percivall, who was immediately joined by 
W. Youatt, long enjoyed the distinction of repre- 
senting advanced veterinary thought and there 
was published through its columns for 30 years 
a good flow of clinical material, the value of 
which cannot be fully realised in the present 
day. At that time there were no text-books, and 
the profession advanced by mutual education. 
It was the town and country practitioners who 
in due course wiped away the long-standing 
errors of the London School and replaced them 
by reliable observations, It was the country 
practitioner in particular who built up our 
clinical knowledge of the diseases of cattle, 
sheep and swine, On the death of Percivall in 
1854 the Veterinarian passed into the hands of 
the very school it was created to regenerate! 
For 20 years more it struggled along, but the 
paralysing inertia of the London School reduced 
it to a condition of decrepitude, and by 1875. 
as a force in the profession and a source of 
information, it was spent. In this moribund 
condition it remained for another 27 years, 
attempts being made from time to time with 
more or less success to revivify it, but these 
ultimately failed and its demise in 1902 was 
unnoticed, It was absorbed in that year into 
the Journal of Comparative Pathology and 
Therapeutics, Youatt) always said that the 
Veterinarian would only last so long as it was 
true to itself.” 


No. 2. 

THe “ Inwustrious ” Bracy CLARK SPEAKS IN 
LANGUAGE WHICH FAILED TO PREVAIL !— ' 

[Some passages are reproduced, referring 
more particularly to what had been John 
Hunter’s original plans for the production of a 
veterinary literature in this country, from an 
article in The Farrier and Naturalist (later 
called The Hippiatrist) 1828, Mareh 1st (3), 
96-105. (This journal became defunct after 
three years.) ] 


“ Tue VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
as originally constituted, 


° Appendix 


” 


“Compared With Its Present Mismanaged And 
Corrupt State. 
‘Addressed to His Majesty, as Patron, and to 


the Subscribers of the Institution.” 
“ Look here, upon this picture, and on this.” 
Hamlet, Act 3, Scene 4. 
“ Having, in our first number, given a brief 
history of the establishment and progress of our 
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Veterinary School, we are now induced, from 
regard to the interests of the. profession and the 
public, to take into consideration its laws, the 
mode in which they are executed, and _ its 
government, On further observation, and better 
acquaintance with the College, so great a dis- 
parity do we find between the original objects 
and intentions of its founders, and the purposes 
to which it is at present devoted, that we can no 
longer refrain from drawing a parallel between 
them. Of the high hopes that were entertained 
when it was first established, and the beneficial 
results that were expected to accrue from its 
labours, our readers may judge from the extracts 
we are about to offer; in what manner these 
have been fulfilled, it will be our duty im- 
partially to point out. 

“The rules and regulations which were origin- 
ally adopted, are now, through the apathy and 
imbecility of the Governors, in most instances 
departed from; having been cur tailed, nullified, 
and set aside by the preponderating power of 


Professor Coleman and his Sub Sage ah until 
little other law is recognised at the College than 
the dicta of these interested individuals. This 
matter is of such paramount importance as to 


demand the most serious attention of the Sub- 
scribers; therefore, without any further 
introduction, we shall proceed to lay before them 
a comparison between the past and present laws 
of the College; that is, if any law can at this time 
be said to exist beyond that which we have 
above alluded to, 


“ Regulations for the Veterinary College. 


Rule I.—The Establishment shall consist of a Society 
and School, to be called the Veterinary College. 
[Rules II, I11, V and VII stated and discussed.] 


Rule XIV.—No member, who shall in any manner, 
directly or indirectly, derive any advantage, profit, or 
emolument, from the funds of the College, or who shall 
be elected into the Council; and any member of the 
Council so receiving, shall immediately vacate his place. 
Nor shall any member, who receives any advantage or 
emolument from the College, be chosen or continue on 
any Committee. [Discussion  follows.] [Coleman 
“pocketed” all students’ fees and much else, besides a 
handsome salary, for the time.] 


Rule XVI.—A volume of the Transactions of the Col- 
lege and School shall be published annually, and delivered 
to each subscriber, or his order, at the College, gratis. 

“ Above 30 years have elapsed since the pro- 
mulgation of this order; during which time the 
Subscribers have been presented, by Professor 
Coleman, with a few pages on wounds of joints, 
and an unfortunate Essay on a patent artificial 
Frog, as the sum total of the discoveries which 
the third of a century has afforded, 

‘““No Transactions have ever been published, 
with this solitary exception, which occurred in 
the year 1797; and so great was the effort in 
bringing it forth, and such the effect upon the 
Subscribers, that it may be fairly 
much to good policy as incapacity 
further exposures have appeared." 


Rule XVII.—A Medical Experimental Committee shall 
be chosen, who shall meet occasionally for the purpose of 
suggesting and making experiments, with a view to throw 
additional light on the animal economy, and to ascertain 
the effects of medicine upon different animals, to be pro- 
cured for that particular purpose, and for inspecting the 
drugs and medicines bought for the use of the Infirmary; 


*This is reprinted in same number, p. 128. [The open- 
ing paragraph has been reproduced on p. 887 against 
* Witness No. 1.”] 
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and this Committee shall from time to time make reports 
of their proceedings. 

“In this rule, we see the essence of that spirit 
which pervaded the founders of the College; 
among them were the names of the scientific 
Hunter, Crawford, Fordyce, Scott, Baker and 
Cline who, doubtless, intended, in giving it 
their support, to form a school for the cultiva- 
lion of comparative anatomy in general; per- 
ceiving the important advantages which medical 
science in particular might derive from the 
efforts of such an establishment, properly con- 
ducted, and pursuing experiments on animals 
with freedom and zeal. 

“ But, since the death of John Hunter, what 
has been accomplished? The proceedings of 
this Committee have never been heard of; .. .” 


[Rule XVIII stated and discussed.] 


Rules respecting the School and Pupils. 

Ist.—Any person desirous of becoming a Pupil in the 
foundation* of the College, shall at least be able to read 
and write legibly. Preference shall be given to such 
youths as have received the elements of a good education; 
and more especially to those who have some knowledge 
of Surgery and Pharmacy. [Departures from this rule 
here severely criticised.] 

“Page 35.—‘ Although the particular distribution of 
the studies shall be referred to the judgment of the Pro- 
fessor, yet the general order of them shall be nearly as 
follows ’ 

“ The study of Zootomy, first, was to occupy 

nearly halfayear: next,that of the exterior know- 
ledge of the horse, and a course of operations— 
to be followed by a course of Pharmacy and 
Medical Botany. The shoeing department was 
to be perfectly understood, and_ particularly 
attended to; and, after having gone through 
every br anch of the Veterinary Art, 
‘the pupils shall be obliged to attend the Infirmary daily, 
when the Professor shall employ them according to their 
respective abilities. He shall confide to their care one, 
two, three, or more animals, whose symptoms they shall 
be obliged accurately to observe, and note down in a 
journal, and report the same daily to the Professor.’ 

“ Particular instructton was also to be given 
on the nature and treatment of epizootic 
diseases, etc.; and 
‘it appears from the above division of the studies, that a 
term of three years is sufficient for a complete education, 
provided the pupils are capable, assiduous, and well- 
inclined.’ 

‘Now, it is well known that the ‘ march of 
intellect,’ of late, has been most rapid; conse- 
quently, if the pupil be incapable—destitute ofall 
preliminary knowledge—in fact, if he as ignor- 
ant as one of the dumb patients, a six months’ 
attendance has frequently been_ sufficient to 
attain for him that unerring criterion of veterin- 
ary talent—the thing called a Diploma.” 

“* Finally— 

‘The pupils, having completed their studies, 


shall undergo a Puspitic EXAMINATION in the _ theory. 


and practice of every branch of the Veterinary Art; and 
those who shall be considered as perfectly instructed 
therein, shall receive a Certificate (or Diploma), signed 
by the Professor, and confirmed by the Committee.’ 

After a general discussion, the writer con- 
cludes: 

“ Upon the whole, we do not hesitaie to assert, 
that the Veterinary College is one of the most 
rotten public establishments in E ngland: but we 
hope and believe, that we have it in our power 
to considerably reduce the mass of corruption 
by which both it and the profession are at 
present degraded.” 


*“ What means the Foundation—Professor Coleman i ? 
We shall discuss this question with you hereafter.” 











Appendix No. 3. 


YOUATT AND PERCIVALL SPEAK—A VOICE THA 
PREVAILED. Editorial Article, The Veterinarian, 
May 1st, 1828 (1, 175). 


“ Objects of The Veterinarian.” 


(Following upon an Editorial discussing the 
state of Veterinary Education at the Veterinary 
College, the Editor proceeds as follows:—} 

“So far as the dignity of our profession is 
connected with the system of instruction pur- 
sued at the college (and intimately connected 
it is with that system; for we want a succession 
of young and zealous i Sty Ment to vindi- 
cate our claim to respectability, and still to 
uphold that claim when we are low in the grave) 
these are our deliberate opinions. These are 
the objects which we will honestly, steadfastiy 
pursue: nor will we cease from our labours 
until we have attained them, or the greater part 
of them. We have stated them thus at length, 
and perhaps tediously so, that we may not here- 
after be misunderstood by our readers, or by 
any party. 

* By what means shall we attain this consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished? By fair but 
close, by strong but legitimate argument, By 
that which will ultimately convince the under- 
standing, but not rankle too deeply in the heart. 

” The veterinary surgeon, we have said, is by 
profession a gentleman. It will be his own 
fault if he is not received as such by those with 
whom he associates. The cause of such men 
‘annot be benefited by dishonourable means, 

‘ The utmost freedom of discussion we eagerly 
invite; but no attack on private character, no 
imputation of unworthy motives, until they 
become too apparent to be denied, no foul mis- 
representation, no vile system of ungentleman- 
like and blackguard annoyance, shall disgrace 
the pages of The Veterinarian. 

“There are those who have the power to 
assist us in accomplishing our great object, and 
we do not wish to excite in them the will to 
thwart us. There are those on whom dispassion- 
ate argument may prevail, but who would do 
nothing on compulsion. We all have, or ought to 
have, the same cause at heart; and we would 
unite all in the zealous pursuit of it, 

“If, possibly, they who have long had _every- 
thing their own way may have suffered some 
abuses to creep in (and we all need an occa- 
sional hint to keep us to our duty), others have 
been as culpable in suffering these abuses to be 
established and to grows 

* A watchman is now at his post, self-consti- 
tuted certainly, but who will so conduct himself 
that you shail not wish to displace him. He 
will occasionally whisper in the ears of the 
slumberers, whether high or low, that it is time 
to awake, If a whisper will not suffice, he will 
speak a little louder; and if the sluggard does 
not then arouse, he will take him by the 
shoulders and give him a hearty shake, If he 
does this with good-humour on his countenance, 
and sincerity in his heart, none can be justly 
offended; or, if they will—they must. 

“These are important objects; but there are 
others, we had almost said, even more import- 
ant. There has hitherto been no mode of com- 
munication between veterinary surgeons, Each, 
honestly devoted to his profession, has either 
obtained a clearer insight into the nature of 
some disease, or has adopted a new and more 
successful mode of treatment, or has made a 
valuable addition to our sadly limited college 
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pharmacopoeia. This increase of knowledge 
would be confined to his own bosom and would 
be buried with him. Even our best veterinary 
publications contain only the opinions of the 
writers, or of their little circle of friends. 

‘A periodical work opens that mode of com- 
munication so much to be desired; and enables 
us, by the accumulation of new facts and dis- 
coveries, each perhaps little im sgn in itself, 
but, in the aggregate, unspeakably valuable, to 
predict a more extended and mane improvement 
than the veterinary art has yet known, We 
earnestly call on every veterinary surgeon to 
assist us here, Each has records of singular 
cases, or peculiarities of practice, which ought 
not to perish in oblivion. 

“Yes! we will say that this is the most im- 
portant object of The Velerinartan. Angry dis- 
cussion willrarely do good, and will often injure 
the best cause, On the patient accumulation of 
experiment and fact must our ultimate improve- 
ment be founded. We cordially entreat the 
co-operation of our brethren so long as we are 
deemed worthy of it; and every communication 
shall receive due and grateful consideration. 
Our cause is theirs; and without their support 
our literary existence must speedily terminate.” 


” The meaning of this ballot is, that there 
are " some veterinary surgeons whom _ the 
governors, and probably the professors, would 
not like to see among them. Probably they 
would not. But who are these men, and what 
have they done, that the whole profession is to 
suffer on their account? The truth, perhaps, is, 
that they would not like to see among them any 
veterinarian who had talent and spirit enough 
to detect and expose their mismanagement, We 
say to them as we said to Mr, Coleman, “ Do 
that which is right, and the veterinary surgeon 
will be your staunchest friend...” |The 
italics are vours.] -—— Editorial Article. The 
Veterinartan, June Ist, 1829, 2. 246.] 

‘We would say that if the reader, who we 
hope has never had such experience in real life, 
wishes to be moved to an experience of horror 
at the depths of cunning to which human beings 
‘an descend to gratify greed, he has only to 
read the pages of the Veterinarian in which 
are printed full reports on how Coleman and 
his governors met Youatt’s entreaty. | 


. . . 


Appendix No. 4, 


WILLIAM HUNTING SPEAKS—WILL His Voice 
Prevait.? Editorial article, “ Our Anniversary,” 
The Veterinary Record, July 5th, 1890. 


Looking backwards is an operation giving rise 
to very mixed feelings. With = occasional 
instances in which we may justly claim to have 
attained some success, or to have’ honestly 
attempted the fulfilment of a duty, we are too 
frequently brought face to face with failure and 
disappointment. Retrospective views, with all 
their pleasures and pains are however  instruc- 
tive, and may assist us to avoid mistakes and 
trouble in future. At the commencement of our 
Third Volume we may profitably ask our 
readers to take a critical retrospect, but in self- 
defence we must confess that our work is only 
amateurish—the product of the hours left after 
the daily duties of a practitioner have taken 
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their tax on time and energy. Two years ago 
when The Veterinary Record first made _ its 
appearance it was prophesied that it would be 
a failure, and the prophecy was based upon the 
assumption that the profession was too small 
to support a weekly periodical, and _ too 
apathetic to supply the necessary amount of 
interesting readable matter. We still exist, our 
circulation increases every week, and not only 
is there no county in the United Kingdom in 
which we have not subscribers, but there is 
no English speaking country in the world to 
which we do not regularly post some copies. 
Our success is assured so far as the commercial 
aspect is concerned, our usefulness is appar- 
ently accepted by the profession, and it now 
only remains to improve the quality of the 
literary matter so as to worthily take our place 
as a representative organ of the veterinary 
profession, 

From the very nature of our Journal, existing 
as it does, only for a corporate profession of 
small numbers—of an art built up on _ several 
sciences, it is evident that our literary support 
must come from members of our body if it is 
to be really representative: for although it 
may be possible to find other fluent writers on 
suitable subjects, it is more than doubtful if 
their writings would be as acceptable to our 
readers as the words of those who are in our 
ranks—who are sharing our’ burdens’ and 
rejoicing in our successes. We do not want The 
Record to be a one-man organ, we want all 
the diversity of views obtainable from different 
men in different places. We do not want to 
leave the slightest excuse for the man who 
once referred to us as The Weekly Reviler to say 
that his description holds good. We do not 
wish to drift merely into an organ of veterinary 
politics. Our desire is to record the progress 
of -the profession and, if possible, to assist its 
advance. To supply a medium in which practi- 
tioners can exchange ideas on all topics: in 
which they may report cases; discuss the 
nature, treatment and prevention of disease; 
point out the dangers and difficulties which 
menace our body corporate, and offer sugges- 
tions for our good. We would avoid as much 
as possible “ the gentle art of making enemies’ 
but we are not of those who believe in always 
saying smooth things. Our professional interests 
are greater than those of any individual, and 
we shall never hesitate to use, or allow others 
to use, our pages for the purpose of pointing 
out abuses or correcting errors. We may be 
wrong, we may Say the right thing in the wrong 
way, we may unnecessarily wound the feelings 
and susceptibilities of those from whom we 
differ; we shall not do so intentionally, and 
we shall always be glad to receive correction 
from any one who feels aggrieved. 


To those gentlemen who have favoured us 
with articles and cases we are deeply grateful. 
To those who have read and criticised the work 
of others, but contributed no line themselves, 
we would say be generous—send something for 
others to criticise. There is a vast amount of 
clinical observation now locked up in the minds 
of practitioners which might well be made 
available for the general good. Very little time 
is occupied in putting on paper the observations 
which have interested, or surprised, or puzzled 
you. By publishing them you afford interest 
to others, you may possibly draw similar 
observations, and by the exchange of experience 
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light may be thrown upon obscure conditions. 
lt is sometimes said, in excuse for not sending 
contributions, that other correspondents object, 
or retort in uncourteous terms, or in a carping 
spirit. This may be true in some exceptional 
cases, but who is the sufferer? Certainly not the 
iman unfairly criticised. On the contrary; the 
general reader is always ready to excuse short- 
comings, but he seldom fails to notice a harsh 
expression or a bitter spirit, and his sympathies 
are always with the injured party—too often, 
we think, when sympathy is misplaced. 


Appendix No, 5. 


A TRAGEDY: A’ VoIcE THAT CRIED IN” THE 
WILDERNESS. AN EXCERPT FROM THE WRITINGS 
OF JOHN GAMGEE, 1831-1894 (W. HUNTING’s 
TEACHER). (Edinburgh Veterinary Review, 1858, 
1, 321.) 

REVIEWS 

The Introductory Address delivered by the 
Principal, Professor Spooner, at the opening of 
the Scholastic Session at the Royal Veterinary 
College, London, October, 1858. Veterinarian for 
November, 1858. 

Veterinary College, London, established for the 
Reformation and Improvement of Farriery, and 
the Treatment of Cattle in General. London, 1791. 
12mo. Pp. 16. 

The cuttle-fish, in flying from its pursuers, 
strives to elude them by pouring out the con- 
tents of its ink-bag. The restive horse, when 
being dragged by an _ honest-collared partner, 
strives to demolish, by vicious kicking, splinter- 
bar and pole, traces and breeching. Men, when 
forced in a progressive course against their will, 
vent their spite on all around, without caring 
for the feelings or interests of others, only 
anxious to revenge their own sense of mortifica- 
tion. The fact may bé unpleasant, but happily 
it is of litthe consequence; sooner or later the 
vicious horse is broken in, to die in harness; and 
the voice of public opinion, if not the power 
of the law, compels the sluggard and the renegade 
to conform to the wants and usages of society. 
Thus are individuals disciplined as working 
units in the great family of mankind. 

Whether as a member of the St. Pancras Vestry, 
or of the Red Lion Square Council, no one will 
accuse Professor Spooner of Jacobinism. He 
certainly has not been guilty of fomenting 
enthusiasm in youth, or ambitious designs in 
men. No one can fail to have recognised in 
our lecturer a sympathiser with all that is con- 
ducive to a comfortable enjoyment of the good 
things of this life, without indulgence in cny 
of the visionary speculations, which are apt to 
rack the brains of educational reformers and 
political economists. Notes of progress from such 
a quarter cannot well be mistaken for revolu- 
tionary cries. We echo literally from the 
Introductory Address before us:— 


“We may rest assured, from the nature of the force 
which is put upon us, and which is indeed a divine force, 
that we are advancing to finer and ampler conditions of 
the understanding of nature, to greater powers of prac- 
tical usefulness, to more fearful responsibilities attending 
our more enlarged knowledge and wider field of useful- 
ness. 

“Every one is indeed under the pressure of these new 
conditions, and lives, if I may so speak, in a moral and 
scientific climate charged with these forces; but it may 
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be asked, are all participating in the glories and the benefits 
which belong to them ? 

““ By no means every one! and consequently the picture 
has an exact reverse. The Genius of Progress is also the 
possessor of a cup of decomposition, in which unfaithful 
servants melt away with melancholy rapidity.”’ 

The last phrase is’ certainly somewhat 
enigmatical; but we are by no means in a humour 
to split hairs; and we hasten to an expression 
of joy and hope, on being informed of Mr. 
Spooner’s conviction that there is no resisting 
the force put upon us to advance; a force which 
has evidently awed him; he regards it as a 
divine force, hence defying all human attempts 
to counteract it. A feeling that resistance is 
hopeless is the best guarantee for peaceful 
compliance. 

The good things well said in this lecture are 
not a few. Here is an example:— 

“I dwell first upon the moral wants of the veterinary 
profession, because these are the real keys which open the 
doors to all the other necessary elements of success. 
Natural talents are nothing in themselves, except as seeds 
planted in the ground of a strong moral nature and a 
steady will. 

“Will, indeed! the will to pursue the good, is the 
greatest and most surprising force of all. It can turn 
small powers into great ones by its genial warmth and its 
incessant endeavours. ‘Where there’s a will, there’s a 
way,’ Says a wise proverb. 

“Steady will is the beginning of a man’s intellectual 
organisation, and it gives unity and consistence to his 
acts, and stamps the seal of experience on ail his efforts. 
It is, speaking figuratively, the heart of his mind, which 
goes on pulsating throughout his life, keeping alive all 
his powers, and is at work even when he thinks himself 
free from its influence. Thus, as you can easily see, in 
proportion as his will is poor or rich, steady or fitful, 
pleasure loving or duty loving, so will be the fruits of the 
life he is following; such his relation to the sciences to 
which he is devoted; and such his success in the practice 
of the profession he has chosen.” 

After remarking that a profession, like a horse, 
is liable to a great variety of diseases and vices, 
Professor Spooner’ intimates the - absolute 
necessity of candour without pity. “ In speaking 
of the diseases or vices of our profession, | 
must be very plain, and call things by their right 
names; for this kind of pathological investigation 
requires all clothes to be taken off, and sore 
places to be laid bare.” We shall be a little 
more considerate in dealing with the Principal 
Professor. We have ever felt that a consideration 
for the feelings of others is a worthy feeling; 
that blunt truths oftenedo more mischief than 
nice falsehoods; that charity is inseparable from 
equity. Yet, with all our desire to pass over 
facts which might make Mr. Spooner feel all 
the measure of the severity with which he 
resolves to judge his professional brethren, we 
cannot refrain from animadverting upon the 
charge of drunkenness which he has wished to 
bring against our body. “ Inebriation, from the 
beginning, has, I fear, been one of the greatest 
curses of our profession;” ... and here follows 
a tirade against the bottle, worthy of Father 
Mathew and George Cruikshank in their most 
palmy days. 

In spite of ourselves, contemplation of Profes- 
sor Spooner as an apostle of teetotalism in the 
presence of our Fields and Turners, Robinsons 
and Mavors {these men were London veterinary 
practitioners with a great and well-deserved 
reputation for professional skill and personal 
character|, suggests ideas no less paradoxical 
than does the hypothetical reflection of a 
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“Champion of the Light Weights ” lecturing John 
Bright and Joseph Sturge on the blessings of 
peace; or of a Baden-Baden rouge et noir 
celebrity expounding the laws of banking to a 
Gurney and a Baring. Nothing is further from 
our intention than to undervalue the importance 
—the high morality—of the lecturer’s eloquent 
invectives against the evil effects of intemper- 
ance. We cannot, indeed, profess, as he has 
done, to speak from experience; yet we believe 
the moral no less firmly than he does. What 
we are anxious to protest against, is the selecting 
one vice for condemnation, as if it were the 
source of the evils of the profession; or as if 
our brethren were more addicted to it, than are 
farmers and landowners, barristers and surgeons, 
artists and men of arms. Our own experience 
of students—and it is quite as large as Professor 
Spooner’s—has led us to regard veterinary 
students as at least equal in morality to students 
of medicine and law. They all need moral 
admonition; but we submit that this may be 
administered by their respective teachers without 
indulgence in a strain of self-righteousness and 
indiscriminate abuse of others. To epitomise the 
evils of the veterinary profession in a diatribe 
against half-and-half, is about as fair as it would 
be to select any one vice as the cause of human 
misery; whereas its causes are many, and the 
mode of operation of each no less various. 
Extreme views are always false, from the very 
fact of their being extreme. We invite the St. 
Pancras Principal to accompany us, while we 
endeavour to take a more comprehensive view 
of the subject. We confidently anticipate he will 
do full justice to the strict accuracy of our facts, 
and to the closeness of our reasoning, even 
though he may be indisposed to accept our 
advice. We should be inclined to withhold it, 
had we not learned from Pope:— 


“ Be niggards of advice on no pretence, 
For the worst avarice is that of sense.” 


If we were called upon to name the greatest 
evil which has affected the veterinary profession 
in these kingdoms, we should say: Disregard 
of the wise laws which were framed for the 
management of the Royal Veterinary College, of 
London, by John Hunter, Strickland Freeman, 
and the phalanx of great and good men who 
founded that institution. Those laws are before 
us. They were printed in 1791. We are about 
to quote from them:— 


“ Regulation XV II.—There shall be chosen, on the day 
of election in each year, two committees, viz., a Medical 
Experimental Committee and a Committee of Transaction. 


“ Regulation XVIII.—The Committee of Transaction 
shall be charged with the selection, compilation, and 
arrangement of the matter for the annual volume of 
Transactions, and the preparation of a prefatory discourse. 


“ Regulation XIX.—The Medical Experimental Com- 
mittee shall meet occasionally for the purpose of sug- 
gesting and trying experiments, with a view to throw 
additional light on the animal ceconomy, and to discover 
the effects of medicines upon different animals, to be pro- 
cured for that particular purpose; and this Committee 
shall from time to time make reports of their proceedings 
to the Council.” 

Can any wiser organisation be conceived than 
that of the committees provided for by the above 
regulations? Can anyone doubt that if the 
college of which Mr. Spooner is_ principal 
professor, did annually publish a volume of 
transactions on the diseases of animals, much 
useful knowledge would periodically be con- 
tributed, the interests of landed proprictors, 
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agriculturists, and owners of animals generally, 
would be guaranteed, and the great end be 
promoted, for which the Veterinary College in 
London was founded? 

The above-quoted regulation relative to a 
medical experimental committee, is all that could 
be desired. It was to be the object of such 
committee to suggest and try experiments, with 
a view to throw light on the animal economy, 
and to discover the effects of medicines upon 
different animals to be procured for that purpose. 
Not only, therefore, was the Veterinary College 
of London founded as a _ hospital for sick 
animals, but as a school of experimental physi- 
ology, pathology, and therapeutics. If such a 
school really existed in London, if such experi- 
mental investigations, as contemplated in_ the 
quoted regulations, really were conducted by a 
medical experimental committee, it is impossible 
to overrate the magnitude of the results, |Gamgee 
then proceeds to criticise at length Professor 
Spooner’s views on experimental pathology. ] 

In the laws published in 1791 for the regula- 
tion of the London Veterinary College, it was 
laid down that a knowledge of botany was 
essential to veterinary students, a wise provision 
set completely at defiance by our new-fashioned 
experimental philosopher, who appears to relish 
the grapes and wall-fruit of the Veterinary Col- 
lege garden too much, to allow its soil to produce 
plants and herbs for the education of the young 
men, who are supposed in after-life to have 
learned, by observation, the plants on which 
animals feed to be maintained in health, and 
by which they may be cured when diseased! 

It was furthermore enjoined in the same laws, 
that the complete course of veterinary education 
should extend over three winter and three sum- 
mer sessions. How is it that two winter sessions 
are now deemed sufficient, and that the only 
intervening summer, from April to October, is 
lavished as one vacation? We submit that, by 
pondering this theme a little, Mr. Spooner may 
find scope for some of the fire with which he 
denounced what he was pleased to call the 
“horrible sepoyism of experimental science!” 

We are again about to quote from the lecture 
before us: 

“In nothing is our profession more humane than in 
those things which constitute hygiene, or the laws and 
circumstances that relate to the preservation of health. 
The most easy and obvious of all means for the mainten- 
ance of the health of animals, were not until recently 
understood, or if so, were ill applied.” 


How is it, we would ask, that in the prospectus 
of the institution of which Mr. Spooner is 
principal, we do not see a course of lectures on 
hygiene announced? Surely it would constitute 
a pleasant occupation for the professor during 
the summer session, and the pupils could not fail 
to derive unspeakable advantage from instruc- 
tion in what is certainly the most philosophical 
part of medicine—the prevention of disease! 

As a teacher anatomy, Mr. Spooner’s views 
are peculiar. “I do not advise you (such are 
his exact words), to spend a large portion of 
your time in minute dissections, nor to become 
great in the making of neat preparations.”* The 
italics are in the original. This is the first time 
we have ever heard a professed anatomist in- 
veigh against minuteness and neatness. Our 
advice to pupils would be—‘ You cannot be 
either too minute or too neat in displaying the 
parts of animal organisation; you must, in accur- 
ately displaying them, strive to impress them 








*Leclainche in his book calls Spooner a bon anatomiste! 
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and their relations clearly upon your memory; 
loose, slovenly anatomical knowledge is of no 
use; nature is minute and mathematically exact, 
and it is only by endeavouring to imitate her 
that you can ever hope to understand her.” 
According to our experience, the most minute 
and neat dissectors are the most diligent pupils, 
and eventually become the most expert operators. 

We might with ease occupy many more pages 
in commenting upon this remarkable address. 
We prefer, in taking leave of its author, to sug- 
gest, that when next he delivers an introductory 
lecture, he may profitably dwell on other topics 
besides the drunken we 9 of his professional 
brethren, the sepoyism of experimental physi- 
ologists, and the inutility of minute and neat 
dissections. His lecture is, indeed, elaborate; 
often eloquent, always specious. We would 
recommend all to read it, with this review as 
a commentary; and then to seek an interview 
with the lecturer, to request permission to inspect 
the institution of which he is Principal, and to 
interrogate him on some of the subjects on which 
we presume to think we have been instrumental 
in throwing a little light. If more be required, 
there shall be more light. All we are determined 
to do is to lay bare the simple truth. 


Appendix No. 6. 


A GLIMPSE OF A NOBLE-MINDED MAN—THE 
GREAT PIONEER OF BRITISH VETERINARY PROFES- 
SIONAL JOURNALISM: W. Youatr (1776-1847). 


{General Smith in his History (III. 151) says: 
“In 1839 a presentation set of plate was given 
him (Youatt) for long and unwearied exertions 
in the best interests of the veterinary profession. 
His speech on this occasion should be read by 
all who are anxious to get a glimpse of this 
noble-minded man.... 

“The Charter of Incorporation for which 
Youatt with others had so long striven was fin- 
ally granted in 1844. -Youatt regarded it as the 
crowning glory of the profession and printed 
it in large type in the Veterinarian. He looked 
upon it as the end of all our professional differ- 
ences. He little knew that instead of these being 
healed in 1844 they had hardly begun.” [Smith 
is referring to the attempts made, especially by 
Spooner at the London Veterinary College, to 
regain control over examinations by wrecking 
the Charter—an unsavoury episode which alien- 
ated Dick and his College, the breach being 
healed finally only with the passing of the 
Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1881 (which was mainly 
due to Fleming).] 

The full report of Youaft’s speech, with the 
introduction to it, is reproduced in this Jubilee 
Number so that none of our readers will fail, 
if they wish, to obtain the glimpse of the noble- 
minded man to whom, more than to anybody 
else, we owe the beginnings of our professional 
journalism. We would commend our readers to 
the details of the speech, which are historically 
of great value. The speech displays the pertin- 
acity of this good man, in conjunction with 
W. Percivall, struggling against difficulties such 
as few would surmount and such as were also 
experienced, though in a lesser degree, by W. 


Hunting later in founding the Veterinary Record. 


The tribute paid by Smith to Youatt’s memory 
is, to our mind, by no means excessive. And 
so, almost a century after the delivery of the 
speech in which he (Youatt) recounted the 
origins of our journalism, we send forth its 


message again, feeling sure that it will serve 
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afresh as an inspiration and a guide to us now in 
pursuing our own endeavours and that it will 
point out the duty we owe to his memory to 
add to the heritage which he bequeathed us.} 


THE PRESENTATION OF A SERVICE OF PLATE TO 
Mr. Youatr (Veterinarian, 1839, 12. 595). 


DurRING the last month, one of those pleasing 
events too place, which, whether in the history 
of an individual, or of the profession of which 
he is a member, is delightful to contemplate, for 
it is as highly gratifying to the one as it is 
honourable to the other; an event to which the 
memory will often revert, and the circumstances 
connected with which cannot be effaced from 
it by any lapse of time. 

_Many of the members of the veterinary profes- 
sion had long expressed a wish that a TESTIMONIAL 
should be presented to Mr. Youatt expressive of 
the estimation in which they held him, and the 
high opinion they entertained of his unwearied 
and meritorious exertions in veterinary science. 

A meeting of several of the gentlemen who 
were favourable to this was held at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, on Monday, April 5th, 1839. 


Mr. JAMES TURNER in the Chair; 
when it was unanimously resolved, 


“That this Meeting, reviewing the long, unwearied, 
and successful exertions of Mr. Youatr to advance 
the best interests of the Veterinary Profession, begs 
to return him its warmest thanks; and, considering 
the services which he has rendered to the Profession 
by conducting so ably, and for so many years, THE 
VETERINARIAN, and at the same time contributing by 
various other works to veterinary literature, at the 
sacrifice of those emoluments which attend the ordi- 
nary duties of his profession, pursued with an equal 
degree of zeal, it is deeply impressed with the pro- 
priety and justice of presenting him with that which 
may be deemed both an honorarium, and, in a slight 
degree, a recompense for his invaluable labours.” 


Circulars embodying the above resolution were 
addressed to the members of the veterinary 
profession, and the most sanguine expectations 
of those who had ventured to take the more 
active part were speedily and fully realised. The 
ready response given enabled them, confidently 
and with feelings of gratification, to consult the 
wishes of him whom they were desirous of 
honouring. 

After some little thought, Mr. Youatt selected 
a SILVER DINNER SERVICE, “ in order that,” to use 
his own words, “he might sometimes lure to 
his humble board a few of those with whom he 
had been so long identified, and whom he so 
cordially esteemed, and the remembrance of 
former days might be delightfully renewed; and 
also that the testimonial from a profession which 
he so much loved might be transmitted to, and 
proudly cherished by, those whom he might leave 
behind him.” 

His wishes were complied with; for how could 
that which bespoke feelings worthy of the man 
be refused? 

The presentation of the Testimonial took place 
thgo]° Freemasons’ Tavern, on the 14th [July, 
1839]. 

The fitting time having at length arrived, the 
necessary arrangements were entered upon, and 
the Testimonial was presented. The company 
was not numerous, but there were those present 
who had known Mr. Youatt for many a year; 
whose acquaintance with him had gradually 
ripened into friendship, who had watched his 
zeal for the onward progress of the profession, 
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and the more they knew of him, the more they 
saw cause to admire him. He had long stood 
foremost, and occasionally almost alone, in the 
contest for the advance of veterinary science. 
The storm of conflicting opinions had raged 
around, but he was firm and undismayed. Like 
the knotted oak of his native soil, the blasts 
which passed over him only served to confirm 
him in every good purpose, and root him more 
firmly in the affections of his friends. His were 


“The still and mental parts,— 
That do contrive how many hands shall strike, 
What fitness calls them on.” 


Mr. Percivall was to have presided, but domes- 
tic affliction prevented him; the Chair was 
therefore filled by Mr. Turner, who was sup- 
ported on his right and left by Mr. Youatt, 
Professors Dick and Spooner, Messrs. Braby, 
Cheesman, Daws, Dickens, Easton, J. Field, W. 
Field, Henderson, King, jun., Marshall, Mayer, 
sen., Silvester, Simonds, Wardle, Woodger, many 
gentlemen not members of the veterinary profes- 
sion, and the Secretary. An excellent dinner 
was served up in Mr. Cuff’s best style, after 
which several ladies were introduced, for whom 
a platform had been raised. The national toasts 
having been drunk with all due honours, and 
the dinner service placed opposite to Mr. Youatt. 

Mr. Field |Moorcroft’s partner and successor 
in practice} arose, and thus addressed _ the 
meeting :— 

Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen,—It has been, I 
think, correctly affirmed, that the progress of a 
science is in proportion to the advancement of 
its literature, whether we regard the latter as 
the parent or the offspring of the science itself. 

In the advanced state of an art, the collective 
labours, the unasked contributions of the valuable 
records of its members, are the never-failing 
source of an ample supply of information; but, 
in the earlier period, or as it may be termed, 
the boyhood of an art, the supply does not flow 
so abundantly; and hence the iuineews of him 
who has undertaken the onerous duties of an 
editor become wonderfully, I may say fearfully, 
increased. 

Although a few works of considerable merit 
had, from time to time, appeared, treating more 
particularly of the structure and functions of 
parts, and only generally of disease, there still 
was wanting some work which should be the 
vehicle of more precise, particular, and practical 
information in pathology; and it was not until 
the year 1828, when the first volume of THE 
VETERINARIAN appeared, that this desiderafum 
was supplied; and all who felt anxiously for 
the amelioration of the veterinary art pronounced 
it one of the most important steps to advance- 
ment that had been taken since the establishment 
of the Veterinary College. The continuance of 
Tue VETERINARIAN was doubted by many, and 
some even declared that the editor would not be 
able to obtain the requisite supply of informa- 
tion—that his own efforts, however great, would 
fail, and that in a short time its publication 
would be discontinued: but they who knew the 
zeal of him who had undertaken the task, his 
assiduity, his untiring perseverance, not only 
dared to hope, but had confidence, and the result 
has proved that this confidence was not mis- 
placed; for this periodical, the first established 
veterinary journal in England, having grown into 
strength, and being based on the good opinion 
of the members of the profession, collects and 
diffuses most valuable .information on a far 
greater variety of topics than could by possibility 
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have been obtained from individual works for 
many years to come. 

But the editor has yet other claims to your 
high respect. Need 1 refer to his constant 
endeavours to establish veterinary societies, those 
schools for the mutual instruction of  practi- 
tioners; to his own unassisted contributions to 
the literature of his profession, by works on 
the horse, on cattle, and on sheep, by which 
the horseman and agriculturist are indissolubly 
bound to the instructed veterinarian. Shall | 
call to your recollection his researches and 
communications on rabies; or, more recently, his 
work on Humanity, which entitles him to the 
good opinion of all men. 

These meritorious and successful exertions in 
our cause have produced but one feeling among 
the members of the veterinary profession, and 
from the three kingdoms they have simultaneously 
declared that this was the time to render tribute 
to whom tribute was due. And we, a small 
portion of the subscribers, do, in the name of 
our professional brethren and ourselves, present 
to you, Mr. William Youatt, this service of plate, 
in token of the high opinion we entertain of 
your literary labours in veterinary science; and 
we sincerely hope that you may long live to 
enjoy it in the bosom of your family; and we 
trust that providence will superadd the blessings 
of health and the full enjoyment of your facul- 
ties, that you may still be enabled to continue 
to promote the advancement of our art. 


The tureen bore the following inscription: 


This Service of Plate was Presented 
BY THE 
Veterinary Profession 
TO 
WILLIAM YOUATT, Esq. 
A.D. 1839 


In Teslimony of the High Esleem they Entertain 
of his Literary Labours in 
Veterinary Science 


Mr. Youatt replied. I will not (said he) insult 
you, nor the cause which has brought us together 
to-night, by any of those hackneyed professions 
of inability and unworthiness which have been 
occasionally repeated, usque ad nauseam. The 
cause of veterinary science is worthy of our 
devotion to it, and he who is now addressing 
you deserves some portion of your regard, or 
he would not exultingly, yet every faculty over- 
powered, now stand before you. Believe him 
that he never dreamed that you would so highly 
estimate his humble labours—or that the choicest 
and the best of our profession, and in every part 
of the United Kingdom, would contribute to the 
presentation of such a testimonial of regard and 
esteem. He would be more or less than man 
if he did not feel your kindness, if his old heart 
did not beat again with some of its pristine 
force, and glow with the ardour and the grati- 
tude of which it could be conscious in by-gone 
days. 

You are pleased, gentlemen, to connect this 
splendid testimonial with my “literary labours 
in veterinary science.” Although I confess that 
I was early attached to literary pursuits, and 
gave to them many a leisure hour that ought, 
perhaps, to have been otherwise employed, and, 
under a feigned signature, added one or two 
works to our stock of general literature, which 
were not unfavourably received, but which I am 
pledged not yet to acknowledge, I did not forget 
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the profession to which I had devoted myself, 
and some hours were daily, perhaps I may more 
properly say nightly, spent in the patient 
accumulation and recording of facts; but, during 
nearly 16 years from my entrance at the Veter- 
inary College, I think I can truly say, that I 
never once thought of becoming a veterinary 
writer, 

Why was this? Because entering into partner- 
ship with one whose name will ever be con- 
nected with the history of the early improvement 
of the veterinary profession—I refer to Mr. 
Blaine—I never so far forgot myself as to think 
of successfully rivalling him, or, if I had vainly 
and foolishly encouraged for a moment such an 
idea, the deep impression of the dishonour that 
would have been linked with such an attempt 
would have checked me in my foolish career. 
Identifying myself with his cause in the early 
part of my attendance at the College, and almost 
daily fighting his battles in an institution at 
which he was under-valued and maligned, I 
had subjected myself to a series of persecutions 
which somewhat abated the ardour of my private 
studies, and, I thought, would never have per- 





mitted me to appear on a public arena. In 
addition to all this, the personal experience 
which I had had of the mode in which the 


education of the veterinary pupil was conducted 
-the systematic delusion which was practised 
‘by Mr. Coleman] in order to arrest the progress 
of improvement, and to prevent the profession 
to which I had attached myself from assuming 
its proper rank among the sciences, the studied 
encouragement which was given to the groom 
and the farrier’s son, and the sneer and the 
cold rebuke with which the attainments of the 
educated pupil were regarded and repudiated- 
the plain and palpable effort to widen and to 
deepen the chasm between the practitioner of 
human and veterinary surgery—when I beheld 
all this, I was astounded and disgusted. That 
sentence still rings in my ears, for it was rarely 
omitted in the introductory lecture, “We must 
look to the sons of grooms and farriers for 
practical veterinarians.” But I refrain. [Youatt 
himself was the son of a surgeon of Exeter.} The 
chief mover in those scenes is no longer among 
us. Sit illi terra levis! [Coleman died on July 
14th. 1839, i.e., on the day of this address. | 

I looked at the works of our few veterinary 
authors. James Clarke [of Edinburgh] had 
passed away, but I read his publications on the 
general management of the horse, and on shoe- 
ing, with pleasure, and with much profit too. 
There was a_straightforwardness about him 
which I could understand and appreciate. 
That Professor Coleman’s work on the Foot 
of the Horse formed a part of my little library, 
you may be well assured. The beauty and the 


accuracy of the engravings were duly estimated. 


by me; but I could not reconcile myself to the 
author’s share of the work. It was not worthy 
of his subject, and I had met with the greater 
part of it elsewhere. 

Mr. R. Lawrence—some of his sketches of 
the defects of the horse were in a style which 
Bunbury could scarcely excel. Every page bore 
the stamp of talent, but it bore likewise the 
marks of haste and of idleness. 

Mr. Bracy Clark had published several works, 
and I gave him much credit for talent and 
originality: but there was a spirit of dictation 


and assumption prevailing in many of his 
productions which destroyed much of the 
pleasure that would otherwise have attended 
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their perusal, and very materially limited the 
number of his readers. 

Mr. White’s work had reached the third or 
the fourth volume. His symptomatology was 
truly valuable, and every day’s experience con- 
firmed the accuracy of his observations; but his 
medicine belonged to human and not to veter- 
inary pharmacy. 

I have already given my warm and sincere 
testimony to the worth of Blaine’s Veterinary 
Outlines, and the increasing value of every 
edition, 

I hasten to the mention of other works more 
immediately connected with the commencement 
of THe VETERINARIAN, 

In 1820, Mr. Goodwin’s work on the Shoeing 
of the Horse made its appearance. There was 
no undue presumption, no shallow pretence here. 
It was the work of a practical and a scientific 
man; it deserved, and it had, my honest study: 
but L happened accidentally to discover, that, 
notwithstanding the good and _ sterling matter 
which this work contained, and the useful plates 
by which it was illustrated, it took more than 
three years to dispose of the first edition of it, 
and then, the share of the profit of the author 
was not more than the majority of practitioners 
pocket for one fortnight’s work. You may sup- 
pose what were my feelings respecting veterinary 
readers, and the remuneration of veterinary 
authors, 

In 1823, ’24 and ’26, appeared Mr. W. Percivall’s 
“ Lectures on the Veterinary Art;” a work dis- 


tinguished by the singular and undeviating 
accuracy of its statements, and the peculiar 
simplicity and force of its reasoning. It com- 


menced a new era in veterinary literature. It 
is true that, 16 years after the publication of 
the first volume, a complete copy of the work 
could not be purchased at much less than double 
its original price; and it is now esteemed by 
the profession, as it ought from the commence- 
ment to have been: but the fact, the disgraceful 
fact is, that it required 16 years to exhaust one 
edition of this excellent publication. Could we 
require a more striking, a more lamentable proof 
of the non-literary character of the profession 
at that time? The work, by the same author, 
which after an interval of ten years succeeded to 
the Lectures—‘‘ The Hippo-pathology, or. a 
Systematic Treatise on the Diseases and Lame- 
nesses of the Horse ’’-—is, if possible, still more 
worthy of the author. He follows no plan of 
instruction adopted by others. He has cast off 
the trammels of the school [Coleman’s] in which 
he was educated; and ein language still more 
clear and appropriate and classical than the 
former, he disencumbers his subject of every 
difficulty, while the perusal of his work is more 
a pleasing relaxation than a severe study. But 
I must not wander even on a topic so delightful 
as this. Nor must I, going back ,again to the 
period when we had no periodical, speak of 
the valuable and accurate instruction of Osmer— 
the cumbersome, and occasionally incorrect, 
statements of Boardman—the truly beautiful 
plates of Freeman—the simple, classical, argu- 
mentative instructions of the unfortunate Peall, 
and to whom we were indebted for the greatest 
boon ever conferred on our profession, although 
that honour was claimed by another {Coleman}, 
the elevation of the veterinary surgeon to the 
rank of a commissioned officer—the diminutive 
work of Moorcroft, yet full of important matter 

the more cumbrous one of Feron, somewhat too 
loosely written, yet containing no inconsiderable 
portion of valuable matter—the hastily compiled 
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athology of Ryding—the marvellous accounts 
of Mr. Wilkinson’s encounter with and victory 
over Tetanus. These works comprised the liter- 
ature of our art. They were all of them by 
turns my companions; but I communed oftenest, 
and most pleasantly, and, I could begin to find, 
most profitably, with the Lectures of Mr. 
Percivall. I had not the honour of his personal 
acquaintance then: but as volume followed 
volume, and each exceeded its predecessor in 
beauty of style, and in professional value, I 
began occasionally to look about me for some 
unoccupied, some inferior portion of our art, 
where [ too might labour, and, possibly, not 
altogether fruitlessly, in this noble cause. 

In 1824, Girard, jun., the pride of the veter- 
inary profession in France, in connection with 
Royer-Collard, a physician of eminence in Paris, 
commenced the first French veterinary periodical, 
“ Recueil de Médicine Vétérinaire.” When I say 
the first veterinary periodical of France, I per- 
haps should except the “Instructions et 
Observations sur les Maladies des Animaux 
Domestiques,” by Chabert, Flandrin and Huzard. 
These appeared annually from 1790 to 1795. The 
effect of Girard’s periodical was electrical in 
France. His journal soon began to be filled with 
essays of sterling value. Soon the names of Vatel, 
Yvart, Grognier, Rainard and Moiroud, were 
added to his; and in the begining of 1826 a 
rival journal was started, under the editorship 
of Dupuy and Vatel. ¥ 

I was not an inattentive observer of this; and 
at the close of 1827, I had determined, although 
known to but few of my veterinary brethren, to 
try how a veterinary journal would do in 
England; but it soon became known to me that 
Mr. W. Percivall and Mr. Bracy Clark had formed 
the same determination. I should not have stood 
the slightest chance against either of those 
gentlemen, and I exercised the part of discretion 
and withdrew. 

THE VETERINARIAN appeared, The _ literary 
attainments, the scientific acquirements, and the 
high spirit of William Percivall were sufficiently 
evidenced in the first number; and there was 
a presiding spirit influencing and giving its 
proper tone and character to such a work—his 
father John Percivall—a man cast in Nature’s 
noblest mould. I ventured to send a contribution 
to the first number. It was my first appearance 
as a veterinary writer, and it gave a new tone 
and colour to my thoughts and pursuits. It was 
kindly received by Mr. Percivall. It was in 
company with a paper by that justly esteemed 
and sterling friend to his profession, Mr. King. 
sen., and a valuable paper from a correspondent 
who concealed himself under the signature of 
Z, and whose name we never could discover; 
these three, short papers all of them, constituted 
the whole of the assistance which Mr. Percivall 
received in his first number. With his wonted 
courtesy he favoured me with a call, and then 
commenced a friendship which was the pride of 
my future life, and which will cease only with 
death. 

February came, and there was one contribution 
from me, but every sentence beside emanated 
from the pen of the Editor. There was, however, 
one addition, and an invaluable one, the com- 
mencement of Mr. Percivall’s “Anatomy of the 
Horse.” I must not say that this noble work 
owes its existence to THe VETERINARIAN, but, at 
least, there it began to appear. We now 
frequently met and serious, and not of the most 
pleasant character, were our communings. I was 
afraid that he would have retired with disgust, 
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but at one of our meetings he offered, what I 
had not dared to ask, to receive me as a coad- 
jutor. You may suppose with what pleasure and 
determination to discharge my duty this offer 
was accepted. 

Mr. Percivall, from the commencement of THE 
VETERINARIAN, had not confined his communica- 
tions and his extracts to the diseases of that 
animal on which alone the Veterinary College 
had deigned to bestow its attention. The very 
first number contained an extract from the 
French on Hydatids in the Brain and Spinal 
Marrow of Sheep, and a communication on the 
Artificial Increase of Milk in Cows. The second 
number contained some valuable remarks on the 
Diseases of the Hoofs in Sheep, and on Hoven 
in Cattle and Sheep. The new editor, therefore, 
who had been bred in the school of general 
medicine, and taught to regard every domesti- 
cated animal as an occasional patient, had little 
more to do than to follow out, somewhat more 
extensively, the right and liberal system on 
which his compeer had started. Perhaps the 
diseases of cattle and sheep were made some- 
what more prominent objects than they other- 
wise would have been, and the foundation was 
laid for that noble and vast improvement in the 
pathology of the inferior animals which the 
last twelve years have witnessed. 

To return from this long digression. March 
arrived, and Mr. Charles Percivall gave us a 
paper on that strangely misunderstood disease, 
that supposed product of rheumatism or cramp, 
Dislocation of the Patella, and to this he added 
the removal of another delusion, the existence 
of filariae in the eye of the horse, as connected 
with Kumree. These were papers of sterling 
value, and we prized them: but beside two 
short anonymous contributions, they were all 
that we had. 

The journal for April appeared without asingle 
communication. Mr. Percivall was disgusted at 
the strange and disgraceful apathy of his veter- 
inary brethren, and he retired from the concern. 
He urged me to do the same. He said, and very 
properly, that there was no reason that we 
should sacrifice our time and our money for a 
profession that seemed utterly reckless about us: 
but I, perhaps, had a little too much of the 
perverse doggedness of some foolish people about 
me, and I told him that I would try it out. 

May came, and there was not a contribution. 
The continuance of my friend’s “ Anatomy of 
the Horse,” and which he had promised not to 
withdraw, was the only assistance which I had 
in the composition or compilation of that num- 
ber. And now what did . Percivall do? He 
comes to me, and he says, “And so you will 
be thus absurdly obstinate?” “ Yes! I will; and 
I can only say in the language of the Ken- 
tuckian, ‘If you think to turn me, you may as 
well row up the Falls of Niagara in a fish-kettle, 
with a crowbar for an oar.’ ” “ You are a strange 
fellow,” said he: “and now I will tell you 
what J will do. You united yourself to THe 
VETERINARIAN when it was almost in as bad a 
state as it is now, and I won’t desert you. We 
will fight it out until your proud temper is over- 
come.” [Readers will note that it was in the 
issue for this month, May, the famous editorial 
was published, stating the Objects of The Veter- 
inarian (part of which is reprinted, as Appendix 
3, on page 897). It would appear to have been 
written by Youatt, and that thereafter the main 
task, more particularly on the political side, of 
editing The Veterinarian until the end of the 
third volume was undertaken by Youatt, and the 
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= task afterwards until his death in 1847, 
Percivall then resuming the editorship until 
nis own death in 1854.} 

You, gentlemen, have placed the presentation 
of this testimonial on the ground of certain 
literary labours. You must pardon, then, a little 
old man’s gossip while I tell you what these 
literary labours really were, and while I do 
justice to one of the most honourable and good- 
feeling men in our profession, 

In the month of June first appeared a name 
which has, from that hour to the present, been 
connected with the prosperity, but then with 
the very existence, of THE VETERINARIAN. Mr. 
Cartwright favoured us with a paper on Rupture 
of the Diaphragm, and this was the only com- 
munication which in three months we had. I 
had happened to be speaking to one of the great 
men at the College respecting THE VETERINARIAN, 
and he told me that we were fighting a hopeless 
battle, for it would and must perish for lack of 
food. To what extent “the wish was father to 
that thought” I pretend not to say; but certainly 
the nourishment administered by Mr. Cartwright 
did help to keep body and soul together in 
our poor Journal until better days arrived. 

In July we were evidently mending. We had 
two short papers from Mr. Garland, and the 
continuation of Mr. Cartwright’s essay on Rup- 
ture of the Diaphragm, 

In August there was a still greater improve- 
ment. Mr. C. Percivall communicated three 
short papers, and we had one from Dr. Green, 
another from Mr. Saunders, and a third from 
Mr. S. Browne. 

In September we had again our friend 
Cartwright on Disease of the Pericardium in 
Cattle, and the first notice from Mr. Newport 
on that important improvement in veterinary 
surgery, the Use of a Solution of the Sulphate of 
Zine in Fistulous Wounds. 

October brought Professor Dick into the field. 
It was a new and interesting subject—“ Amputa- 
tion in Compound Fractures of the Extremities 
in Cattle.” He related three successful cases. I 
have the pleasure to tell him that I could now 
add three times three to them. To him belongs 
the satisfaction and the honour of having intro- 
duced this humane practice. We had likewise 
a contribution from Mr. Bean and Mr. Moulden. 

Certain veterinary surgeons had formed them- 
selves into a Society—The Veterinary Medical 
Society—for the discussion of veterinary sub- 
jects. Mr. W. Percivall had contributed the first 
essay on Fistulous Parotid Duct. It, had been 
read and debated, and ordered to be inserted in 
the November number of Tne VETERINARIAN. 
From this moment the triumph of our periodical 
was assured, and its readers and their contribu- 
tions to it rapidly increased. Another paper 
from our indefatigable friend Cartwright 
appeared in this number. 

In the number for December, appeared an 
essay by Mr. W. Goodwin, on the Different 
Methods of Castration, and which had been read 
and discussed in the Society. This was a 
favourite subject with him, and he did full jus- 
tice to it. There was also a communication 
from Mr. Leaver. 

And so ended the (first year of Tne 
VETERINARIAN; during the whole of which we 
had received contributions from only eleven 
acknowledged correspondents, and had lost be- 
tween sixty and seventy pounds. Still we were 
not discouraged, for the identification of THe 
VETERINARIAN with the Veterinary Medical 
Society would ensure it a far greater supply 











than it had hitherto possessed of interesting 
valuable information. One of the Editors 
|Youatt}) likewise had not only fitted up a 
theatre, in which the Society held its meetings, 
but in which he commenced a course of lectures 
on the Diseases of Cattle and Sheep. This also 
would afford matter for many an _ interesting 
communication. 

In the course of the second volume many 
exceedingly interesting papers originating from 
the Society were introduced, and I will con- 
fine myself to a rapid enumeration of them. 
“On Inflammation of the Feet of Horses,” by 
Mr. John Percivall. His account of the cause and 
symptoms of Laminitis was interesting, but it 
was in the consideration of the treatment, to 
which he brought the experience of a long life 
in the depot at Woolwich, that he triumphed. 
This paper has always been valued. 

The next month gave the “ Exposition of the 
Navicular Disease,” by Mr. James Turner. He 
was here at home. Although there had previ- 
ously existed some more or less_ indistinct 
notions of disease of the navicular bone, to Mr. 
Turner belonged the honour of being the first 
who brought it fairly under the notice of the 
profession. Much interest will be felt in this 
debate, when it is recollected that it formed 
the basis and contained the substance of Mr. 
Turner’s subsequent publication on __ the 
Navicular Disease. 

The paper on “Pleurisy,” by Mr. Field, is 
an invaluable one. It gave a new complexion 
to the opinions of veterinary surgeons on this 
disease. It established, what had _ previously 
been denied, the existence of pleurisy as a 
separate disease, and it clearly described its 
symptoms and its mode of treatment, so different 
from that of inflammation of the parenchymatous 
substance of the lungs. 

Of the next paper I will only say that it 
was on a new and important subject—‘ The 
Symptoms and Treatment of Inflammatory Fev er 
in Cattle.’ It was the composition of the 
individual who now addresses you, and he 
endeavoured to do justice to it. 

Mr. Henderson selected a subject unpresuming 
in its title, but on which’ many novel and useful 
remarks were elicited, ‘ ‘ Splent in the Horse,” 
and the distinction between it and Node in the 
Human Subject. 

To this succeeded an ingenious paper on 
“The Causes and Treatment of Pneumonia,” by 
Mr. Langworthy, and another on a novel and 
most efficacious “Treatment of Opened Joints. 
and particularly the Knee,’ by Mr. Thomas 
Turner. . This was a most ingenious application 
of the old-established principle, never to remove 
the dressing until the joint had closed, and the 
synovia ceased to flow. 

To this followed the revival of the “ One- 
sided Nailed Shoe,” by Mr, James Turner, and 
the application of it to a new and noble purpose. 
viz., the expansion of the foot of the horse, and 
by that expansion, and consequent release from 
torture, conferring on that useful animal a boon, 
in the contemplation of which I can almost for- 
give the cautery lesions to which Mr. Turner 
had had recourse, and which he had so warmly 
defended. 

I am too much intruding on your patience, and 
have time only to mention the title of Mr. King’s 
essay on “ Puerperal Fever,” and in which, and 
the debate that ensued upon it, we contemplated 
the first dawn of those new and correct views 
of this mysterious disease, which were first 
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adopted by Mr. Friend, and that have since 
almost ripened into perfect day. 

Mr. W. Percivall’s crudite treatise on “ Sound- 
ness in Horses” soon followed. It was an 
Herculean task that he attempted, but he was 
equal to its accomplishment. If we owed nothing 
more to Mr, Percivall than this simple view of 
soundness, that “the animal is not merely free 
from disease, but equal to every useful purpose 
for which he was created,” we should lie under 
much obligation to him. The pleasure of the 
present meeting is much diminished by the 
knowledge that he is now kept from us 1. 
domestic affliction. 

One paper more must be alluded to—Mr. W. 
Goodwin’s explication of the most mysterious of 
all diseases, those of the “ Hock of the Horse, 
and the reference of those which are _ not 
attended with external exostosis to ulceration of 
the synovial membrane of the cuneiform bones, 
gradually extending to and involving these bones. 

In addition to these most important pape. 
no fewer than 43 contributors, either voluntarily, 
or wanting but little pressing, enriched our 
Journal with their contributions—still, on_ the 
winding up of the year, we were again minus, 
although not to so great an extent as in the 
first year. 

In the third volume we had precisely the 
same number of contributors, and we found that 
even that year had not quite covered its 
expenses, although the deficiency was compara- 
tively small. At the expiration of 1831, there 
was a small balance in favour of the year. My 
valued collaborateur then left me to myself, and 
to the recollection of the mutual good-feeling 
with which, without one moment’s alienation, 
we had worked together in a cause that we 
deeply felt ought ultimately to succeed, and 
that now promised not quite to deceive our 
expectations. 

Mr. Field has been pleased to express himself 
in kind and flattering terms as to the labours and 
mortifications which attended our early career. 
1 confess that there were times when, giving 
way to feelings of disappointment and of anger 
—anger that we had no right to indulge in, for 
there was no compulsion here—there were 
times when our grumblings were somewhat loud 
and deep: but the arch look of my friend, and 
the query full of meaning—Irarum ftantos \olvis 
sub pectore fluctus? would produce its sedative 
effect in a moment, and we went quietly to 
work again, for we were aware whose eyes were 
upon us, and we could hear and feel the good 
wishes of the few, amidst the silence, or, p¢r- 
chance, the execrations of others. 

Duty and gratitude constrain me to acknow- 
ledge how much I owe to the first Editor 
(|W. Percivall]) of THe VETERINARIAN, and to that 
presiding spirit to which I have already alluded, 
and which communicated its character and spirit 
to the work. How often has he said to us, 
“Pursue the course you have marked out for 
yourselves; it is worthy of THe VETERINARIAN 
and of you. Attack, expose the measures—(they 
were fearful and disgraceful times in which the 
second volume of THE VETERINARIAN’ were 
written) but spare the man [Coleman]. You 
may have your private wrongs—I have;—but 
your work belongs to the profession, and dare 
ever to shew that you are in the slightest degree 
influenced by malignity or revenge, and I will 
disown THe VETERINARIAN and you.” TI can say 
with perfect truth, that he did, to a very con- 
siderable extent, give tone and feeling to this 
periodical; and, even to the present hour, will 
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the remembrance of him controul and direct a 
work anxiously nursed by him in its infancy, 
and regarded by him with exultation when it had 
reached a somewhat mature growth. I will not 
deny that the continuance of THE VETERINARIAN 
is, in a great measure, to be traced to the dogged- 
ness of him who cannot easily be driven from 
what he esteems a good purpose, and who, per- 
haps, somewhat too pertinaciously clings to that 
which may not be strictly defensible; but still 
he has a sacred duty to perform towards those 
to whom he, as an individual, and the profession 
generally, are so deeply indebted. 

Eight years have nearly passed since this 
periodical was consigned to me. Its progress 
has been slow, but steady; and I often flatter 
myself that it has yet attained but a part of 
its popularity, that it has accomplished but a 
part of its end and aim. In the way of pecuni- 
ary recompense, it is not that which some may 
imagine. It does not approach to what a prac- 
tised writer would expect as his remuneration. 
[ speak not this in the way of complaint, for 
it satisfies, fully satisfies me, and I do not know 
the bribe which would induce me to abandon or 
neglect it. My happiest hours are spent about it. 
They will become dearer to me from the recol- 
lections of such an evening as this: and when 
at some future, and, perhaps, no distant period, 
THE VETERINARIAN may revert to him [Percival] | 
with whom it originated, it will be enabled with 
bolder front to assume its standing among the 
periodicals of the day, and better accomplish the 
noble purpose for which it was first instituted. 

Sir, I stop not now to enumerate its rivals, 
or to ask what is become of the greater part of 
them, They had their day—it was a short one, 
and they are passed and gone. Requiescant in 
pace! Were I to particularise any of them, and 
perhaps, in language which on such an evening 
I ought not to use, I should refer to those by 
whom the original Society of the College was 
destroyed, and who would fain have strangled 
in its birth the present Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. It is one of the proudest circumstances 
connected with THe VETERINARIAN, that, acting 
in concert with some of the noblest spirits of 
their time, it contributed to the establishment of 
that Association, than which there will be no 
agent so intimately connected with the onward 
progress of our art. Have some of my friends 
forgiven the self-will which, on that occasion 
I more than once exhibited, but by which even- 
tually the cause of truth and _ science was 
benefited ? 

Mr. Field has done me the kindness to allude 
to other writings of mine connected with veter- 
inary science. “ The Horse ” — the first and 
most imperfect of them—lI had a double motive 
for exertion, the love of the subject and the 
interest of my employers. I could not have 
expected that it would have found its way into 
every European State, and that a translation of 
it is the text-book in some of the Continental 
schools. It is, however, one of the tasks which 
I have assigned to myself, old as I am, to pre- 
pare an edition of it more worthy of the sub- 
ject, of you, and of veterinary science; and 
should I, forced by circumstances which I could 
not have anticipated, return again to the prac- 
tice of my profession—this is a labour which 
I will struggle hard to accomplish. “ Cattle” 
and ‘“ Sheep ” will, I trust, be found more 
worthy of their theme; but I can see in both of 
them errors which ought not to have found 
a place there. As to the other litthe work to 
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a painful hour when I was incapable of severer 
study, and it had reference to a duty, in the 
deep sense of which the veterinary surgeon will 
yield to no one—the mitigation of animal suf- 
fering, in every possible meaning of the term. 
That litthke book contains principles which will 
sradually more and more impress the thoughtful 
mind, and, by degrees, influence one and an- 
other of the master spirits of our profession, 
until it will be felt pervading every part of this 
division of science, raising, enriching, ennob- 
ling it. 

Within the last twelve months I have been 
much more actively employed than in former 
years in endeavouring to extend the instructions 
of the pupil of the Royal Veterinary College to 
every animal connected with the agriculture of 
our country. I shall not, I trust, be accused of 
urging any slight or false claims to your regard, 
when I state that the moment | heard of the 
intended establishment of the English Agricul- 
tural Society {now the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England}, | wrote to Earl Spencer requesting 
to be enrolled one of its members, and I was one 
of the earliest, and with the payment of a sum 
which entitled me to be present, and to deliver 
my opinion at any or all of their committees. 

It was, perhaps, this manifestation of zeal 
which induced them to nominate me one of the 
Committee of Management. Being placed there, 
| was the first to call the notice of the com- 
mittee to the state of veterinary affairs. I moved 
and obtained the appointment of a veterinary 
committee—I was appointed Chairman of that 
committee—I drew up the memorial from the 
Society to the Governors of the College, regard- 
ing the extension of veterinary tuition, and | 
am proud to say that I was in_ frequent 
communication with the most influential mem- 
bers of the Society on this important matter. 

The after-working out of the plan was com- 
mitted to the father of the Society. Some steps 
were taken, and some improvements adopted. 
That it was not worked out to the extent that 
most of us contemplatéd I regret; but as long 
as I am permitted to belong to that Society 
it will be my strenuous endeavour that the 
interests of the agriculturist shall have their 
full share of regard in that institution, and that 
a system of tuition shall be adopted which will 
qualify the veterinary practitioner to become the 
farmer’s friend, and to undertake the medical 
treatment of every domesticated animal. 

You will kindly pardon this egotism. I should 
not have done justice to myself, nor, perhaps, 
to you, if this tale had not been told. I have 
told it in the presence of him who is well 
acquainted with every’ transaction. of that 
Society, the late Secretary of the Society—a 
sincere friend to your cause— an unfeed but a 
talented and powerful advocate of your cause, a 


thoroughly honourable man, and whom I am: 


truly proud to consider as my friend. 

Gentlemen, you have awakened in me hopes, 
which, but for your marked kindness I should 
not have dared to indulge—that my “ literary 
labours ” will continue to be kindly received by 
you while I remain, and not altogether despised 
when I am gone. They encourage me to hope- 
in the language of one of the most powerful 
writers of our day—that when the name of the 
individual who now addresses you is invested 
with the solemn interests of the grave—when his 
eccentricities or his failings shall excite a smile 
or a shrug no longer—when the last seal is set 
upon his earthly career, his works may assume 
a place among the classics of his country. 
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1 am told that the suggestion of this noble 
present originated with two of our brethren in 
the Sister Island. This was like the warm and 
kind feelings of Irishmen. I shall have an 
opportunity before I die to tell them how much 
I thank them, 

You kindly left to me the selection of the 
nature of the testimonial which you should 
present, and, enabling me to guess a little at 
the sum which you would have to expend, | 
selected a dinner service of silver—substantial, 
but as plain as it could be made—expressive of 
your kind and honest feeling, and expressive, 
too. of my own, and enabling me at times, per- 
haps—for a few, but a very few, years to come 
—to hope to see some of vou around my humble 
board, partaking of the plain fare which alone 
[ could afford to set before you, the whole 
harmonising with our feelings towards each 
other; and plainness and simplicity and honest 
friendly sentiments presiding among us, and 
regulating and increasing our pleasures. There 
we shall think most and talk most of the profes- 
sion to which we belong. We shall trace the 
progress of veterinary improvement—we shall 
look with some little pleasure on this service as 
connected with one period of our struggle, and 


Though Time may steal our hours away, 
And steal our pleasures too, 

The memory of the past will stay, 
And half our joys renew. 


For myself, these testimonials of your kindness 
will be the companions of my happiest hours. 
They will bring back recollections dear to me 
at all times. In my own family—in my friendly 
associations—the remembrance of you will be 
present, and every joy will be doubled, particu- 
larly when the actors in many a past scene of 
arduous and anxious labour will honour my 
humble domicile with their presence, and many 
a dim sweet dream of the olden days will steal 
over our minds and augment and hallow our 
enjoyments. Gentlemen! I thank you. God 
bless you all, 


. . . - 7 


Appendix No. 7. 


A GLIMPSE OF COLEMAN. A_ passage from 
his biography by a_ pupil, Professor J. B. 
Simonds, who knew him well and retained a 
high regard for his “talents, industry, and 
scientific acquirements.’’# 

“Mr. Bransby Cooper, among very many anecdotes 
relating to his uncle, Sir Astley Cooper, and his friends, 
adds that year by year, especially during the shooting 
season, he was accustomed to invite several friends to 
sy nd a day or two at Gadesbridge,t his estate near Hemel 
Hempstead. These usually consisted of.Dr. Babington, 
Mr. Coleman, Dr. Marcet, Mr. J. Cock, and friends in 
the neighbourhood. On one of these occasions, some 
years after the purchase, ‘Mr. Coleman’s carriage arrived 
first; he was accompanied as usual with his brace of dogs, 
his servants, and with all the paraphernalia necessary for 
a shooting excursion. He arrived early enough to see his 
horses well housed, being always suspiciously fearful lest 
they might be shut up in some ill-ventilated stable. Im- 
mediately after dinner Mr. Coleman preposed as usual 





*The Origin and Progress of the Royal Veterinary 
College. 1791-1871. By J. B. Simonds. (London, 
Adlard & Son.) p. 98. 

+The Gadesbridge estate was purchased by Sir Astley 
Cooper in 1811, 
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a rubber at whist, which was forthwith agreed to. Mr. 
Coleman, who played chiefly with my uncle, was the 
principal. loser, although he was by far the best player of 
the party. His want of success was a source of great 
amusement to Sir Astley, who said, ‘I don’t know how 
it is, Coleman, I never by any chance win when I play 
with you.’ Mr. Coleman’s reply was: ‘The reason is 
very clear, for no player, however good, even were it 
Hoyle himself, could counteract your perfect ignorance 
of the game.’ 

“Not infrequently when making his Infirmary visits 
he would order a horse, admitted for foot lameness, to be 
taken to the forge, and some fanciful form of shoe to be 
applied. Possibly it was one which Assistant Professor 
Sewell had arranged to be discharged in the course of a 
day or two. Under these circumstances, he (Sewell) 
would, therefore, mildly object. ‘ Well, well, Sewell, let 
the man be told when he comes that his master can’t have 
his horse for another week. You see, Sewell, I know him 
very well. We'll try these shoes.’ On another similar 
occasion the expression would be ‘ Aye, aye; he’s a queer 
fellow, so we won’t have the shoes put on, but let the 
horse go.’ These examples were, however, generally 
accompanied with advice as to how we, as young Veter- 
inary Surgeons, should conduct ourselves so as not to 
offend our friends, and supporters, but at the same time 
to take great care never to sacrifice our position as 
gentlemen.” 


In The Veterinarian of 1829 there is an 
account of a representative meeting organised 
by members of the veterinary profession at 
which Professor Coleman on invitation put in a 
short appearance to explain to them his attitude 
towards their request that some veterinary sur- 


geons should be admitted as members of the 
Examination Committee of the College——the 


Committee then consisting entirely of medical 
men (Sir Astley Cooper and his friends). He 
carried the sympathy of a Jarge section by de- 
claring with the greatest suavity of manner his 
own readiness to meet their wishes but that 
decision did not rest with him but with the 
Governors (the Examination Committee) of the 
College. Fullowing upon this, a reply in celd 
formal official language was received from the 
Governors declaring their inability to accede to 
the wishes of the profession. There is hardly 
any need to explain that with Sir Astley Cooper 
as the man who ruled the Board so well “ culti- 
vated ” as we have seen in the above quotation, 
Coleman’s tactics were “ clever.”” Youatt and 
some others were not “ duped.” 


COLEMAN’S PUPILS. 


‘3 . The young aspirant after veterinary fame, with- 
out ‘any previous apprenticeship or education, enters at 
the College, attends a few lectures, walks a few ‘times 
round the infirmary, and in five or six months is pro- 
nounced to be ‘fully qualified to practise the veterinary 
art in all its branches.’ 

“We have known the country barber, disdaining longer 
to mow the stubble on his neighbour’s chin; the tailor 
and the shoemaker working at their trade until lecture 
time, and again to a late hour of the night; the mercer, 
who at ten o’clock in the morning threw by his yard, and 
rolled up his ribands, and started for St. Pancras, and at 
three o’clock in the afternoon was again simpering over 
his silks and frippery;—we have known these persons, 
who could have no previous knowledge of the horse, and 
who had not time to acquire it afterwards to any impor- 
tant degree, in five or six months applying for a diploma, 
and obtaining it without difficulty. 

“Here is the main root and source of our degradation. 
When men thus incompetent, and whose incompetency 
is manifest to the first groom or sportsman with whom 
they come in contact, are allowed to assume the title of 
veterinary surveons, although they may constitute, and we 
trust they do, only a contemptible minority of the profes- 
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sion, yet they bring on it undeserved and indelible disgrace. 
If some veterinarians are thus grossly ignorant, what 
security is there that any are skilful ? 

“But how is this? In what manner do these five- 
month ignoramuses contrive to obtain that diploma, which, 
bearing the signature of honourable men, ought to be the 
pledge of industry, talent and worth ? 

“It arises from the faulty constitution of the Medical 
Examining Committee. They are with two exceptions 
[Coleman and his assistant Sewell], human surgeons or 
physicians—most justly respected in their own profession, 
but totally ignorant of the practical part of ours... .” 
The Veterinarian, 1828. 1. 409. 

“On what ground the language of the present professor 
[Coleman] should be so different, or by what means the 
governors of the college were or could be taught to believe, 
that the diseases of the horses were few, and easily under- 
stood, and more easily treated—and that the horse was the 
only subject of the veterinarian’s attention, the only subject 
worth a lecture—and instead of the three years appointed 
by the medical luminaries of that day, five months are now 
sufficient to enable the barber, the tailor, and the shoe- 
maker, to practise the veterinary art in all its branches— 
who permitted one practitioner to write over his infirmary, 
‘horses Skillfully treated When diseas’d,’ or another to 
inscribe on his residence ‘Mutton-pie-maker and Veter- 
inary Surgeon,’ by what strange and incomprehensible 
delusion all this was effected, I will not now inquire. 

“'The cause of the incompetency of the veterinary pupil 
with which I am at present most interested, is the lament- 
able curtailment in the objects to which his attention is 
directed. . . .” The Veterinarian, 1828. 1. 447. 

“ .. Two students were conversing together as we 
quitted the College after the introductory lecture. ‘ Our 
professor [Coleman] gave it to the surgeons just now 
prettily, didn’t he ?’ said one. ‘ Aye, that he did,’ replied 
the other; ‘ twill lower ’em a bit.’ Such is the feeling— 
such the party spirit, which must inevitably result from 
comparisons like these; and when there is a line of de- 
marcation traced, and yearly widened and _ blackened, 
between the scientific and uneducated practitioner, and the 
head of the profession goes out of his way to advocate 
the cause of the latter, there needs no ghost to tell us 
what will become of the improvement and respectability 
of the profession. . . .” The Veterinarian, 1828. 1. 466. 

“ Every one who has attended the College of late years 
is aware that, contrary to this rule (“ Rules respecting the 
School and Pupils, Ist rule” see page 897), Mr. 
Coleman omits no opportunity of ‘stating that medical 
pupils seldom succeed as Veterinary Surgeons; though ex- 
perience is in direct contradiction to his assertion—the 
most eminent practitioners having been originally of that 
class. 

“ By persuading the better informed pupils, however, 
who might otherwise know enough to expose the fallacy 
of his doctrines, that the knowledge they have previously 
acquired will avail them little in studying the Veterinary 
Art, he appears to check their disposition to inquiry, and 
prepares them to receive his theories with implicit confi- 
dence. On the other hand, how has the art been degraded, 
and why does it hold so low a scale in public estimation ? 
The Professor has not scrupled at times to admit the most 
improper persons, from whom he had nothing to fear— 
linendrapers and paperhangers—some who, from their 
own acknowledgment, had never sat on a saddle in their 
lives—shoemakers and tailors, dividing their time between 
the College and the bench, have been known to labour 
and study alternate days, and, in a few months—Oh, 
horrible! —turn out with a regular licence to practise on 
the lives of the brute creation.” 

The Farrier and Naturalist (Bracy Clark) 1828, 1, 101. 





Appendix No, 8. 
A Glimpse of Wm, Moorcroft (1767-1825). 


In Section IIT a few notes were reproduced 
from General Smith’s History depicting the 
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‘areer of this man—the first in this country to 
qualify (at Lyons, 1790-1) as a veterinary sur- 
geon. In Section V a short passage, which we 
believe to be a fair specimen, of Coleman’s 
writings, was reproduced so that the reader 
could form his own estimate of the effects the 
teachings of such a man at the dawn of veterin- 
ary education would be likely to have on our 
literature. We would have liked to reproduce 
similarly a short passage from the writings of 
Moorcroft, the man who if he had seen his way 
to remain in charge of the London College might 
have given an entirely different direction to 
our professional development. Whether eventu- 
ally as an explorer and empire builder he 
achieved something greater, it is hard even yel 
to say. But, we think that a close study of the 
specimen of his writings which we will now 
reproduce here will leave the reader in no doubt 
as to the difference in calibre between the two 
men, Moorcroft and Coleman. The evidence and 
argument in its text seem to our mind to be 
so closely knit and the conclusions so precise 
and logical that the article is worthy of repro- 
duction not only for its historical interest 
(which is the primary object of reproducing it) 
but also for the reason that, we submit, il 
may serve even to-day as a model in clinical 
veterinary research. It is difficult to excise any 
part of it to serve as an illustrative passage 
because the wording throughout is so_ closely 
related to the rest of the text. The article was 
originally published as the concluding portion 
of a small book, “ Cursory Account of the 
Various Methods of Shoeing Horses hitherto 
Practised, with Incidental Observations,” 1800 
(i.e, when Moorcroft was 33 years old). He 
made a fortune in practice in 16 years, and in 
1808 left for India, where he was murdered, on 
a journey of exploration in 1825. The article 
reproduced here is reprinted from the Farrier 
and Naturalist, 1828, 1, 408, with the Editor’s 
(Bracy Clark’s) introduction to it. The experi- 
mental part and the discussion were reproduced 
again, in the Veterinary Record, 1910, 23, 269, 
and so the work must also have appealed to 
Hunting’s judgment, which confirms us in our 
own appreciation of its merits. 

Before the reader comes to the article (8B), 
an additional introduction (8A) is presented 
to him in the shape of a passage from an article 
written in 1839 by Charles Clark, Bracy Clark’s 
nephew, relating from intimate contemporary 
knowledge the circumstances of the Moorcroft- 
Coleman association at the College. It will, we 
think, be clear to the reader, first, from a perusal 
of the literary evidence that the association could 
not last; secondly, from the glimpse we have 
given of Coleman’s personality that he (Coleman) 
would have no difficulty in ousting a man of 
Moorcroft’s temperament and _ outlook; and 


thirdly, that thereby a grave turn took place — 


‘arly in the development of the veterinary pro- 
fession, arising from a mere contingency, This 
is one of the main points which we have sought 
to establish in discussing the history of our 
professional periodicals; and, the lesson which 
we again insist that is to be learned from it is 
that with a journalism conducted to voice at 
once, fairly and wisely, the mind of the profes- 
sion, such a contingency ought never to be 
allowed to lead to permanent and disastrous 
effects. 


Appendix No, 8A. 


The Circumstances of Coleman’s Appoint- 
ment, illustrating how our literature was per- 
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verted soon after the beginning of veterinary 
education in this country, and the efforts made 
by the profession through its periodical Press 
to revert to the sane course of development en- 
visaged by John Hunter and others. 


*ON PROFESSOR COLEMAN’S PECULIAR Doc- 
rRINES,”’ by Charles Clark, Esq., V.S., London 
(Bracy Clark’s nephew). (The Veterinarian, 
1839, 12, 247). 


“*T am come to learn, and not to teach,’ was Mr. 
Edward Coleman’s modest declaration when first inducted 
as resident Professor at the College. This remark was 
directed by him to some of the elder pupils of the first 
Professor, St. Bel, who had been conducting the business 
of the establishment and the infirmary for several months 
since his lamented demise, both with credit to themselves 
and advantage to the institution. But a_ recognised 
superior was absolutely necessary; and, depending upon 
the known veterinary skill and experience of Mr. Moor- 
croft, who had consented to fill the office of Senior and 
Consulting Professor, the committee of management were 
ready to avail themselves of the services of any aspirant, 
of even moderate pretensions, in a situation which was 
then neither lucrative nor desirable. Such an admission 
must have appeared particularly befitting and proper in 
the case of a young surgeon like Mr. Coleman, who ‘thus 
found himself transmuted from a limited practice in 
Palsgrave Court, in the Strand, to the situation of pro- 
fessor of the veterinary art, for which he was very slightly 
qualified, either by habits, taste, or previous experience. 
It is well known that the interest of his late teacher, Mr. 
Cline, and other medical friends, sufficed to procure him 
the appointment; and also that Mr. Moorcroft shortly 
after ceased his attendance at the new College, either 
from inability to coincide with the theoretical views of 
his colleague, or from the pressure of his private business 
in Oxford Street. Passing on at once to this period, we 
find Mr. Coleman suddenly placed at the head of the first 
and only school in England for the cultivation of veter- 
inary science. Enough had already been done in the 
three preceding years to give a name and existence to 
our art, and to place it side by side with the medical pro- 
fession. So delightful and interesting in itself and so 
eminently useful to the public, it was impossible that it 
could again revert into the hands of the illiterate farrier, 
or that any obstacle could seriously or entirely obstruct 
its certain onward march as a liberal science. Mr. Cole- 
man found a spirit alive in the minds of St. Bel’s pupils, 
Messrs. Bloxam, Bracy Clark, R, Lawrence, Field, Bond, 
and others, which would have prevented such a result, 
althcugh I believe he himself was once far from sanguine 
respecting the triumph of the veterinary surgeon over 
vulgar prejudice and time-henoured errors. He was, 
however, a professor; and, as such, something might be 
expected from him, in order to vindicate and justify his 
claim to public favour. How unfortunate is the position 
of that man who is called upon to express a decided opinion 
on a subject with which he is unacquainted, or, speaking 
shortly, is compelled to lecture on horse affairs, having no 
knowledge of them; if cautious and candid, he will betray 
his ignorance; but if imaginative and plausible, he will 
at once adopt some specious theoretical ground, trust- 
ing to his own ingenuity and the inexperience and confi- 
dence of his auditors. 


“This latter plan is rendered especially easy, when, as 
in this case, the subject is but little understood, and the 
teacher stands alone, without a single rival lecturer to 
contravene what he may choose to assert, and when, more- 
over, the pupils are so far dependent upon his personal 
approbation as to be deterred from putting a contrary 
opinion, or even questioning the correctness of what they 
hear. Accordingly, we very soon find Mr. C. forgetting 
his humble declaration on entering the College, and, with- 
out allowing himself time to learn much from practice, 
he at once began to adopt and promulgate a set of theories 
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and new doctrines, the chief of which he has blindly per- 
sisted in for nearly half a century, unchecked by their 
general failure in the hands of his pupils, and equally 
regardless of the voice of a large majority of reasonable 
horsemen and the refutations they received from his 
contemporaries. But, after thirty years passed with little 
alteration in the doctrines he had disseminated, the 
powerful instrumentality of a periodical press was 
awakened, and its sharp strictures have now, at length, 
effected some improvement, both as regards the opinions 
taught at this institution and its general management as 
a veterinary school. I propose to leave out of sight every 
consideration bearing on the political conduct and charac- 
ter of Mr. Coleman’s establishment towards the pupils 
and the public (although these are subjects requiring the 
strictest inquiry), and to confine myself chiefly to the 
description of those leading dogmas, whether written or 
oral, which have emanated from the chair during his long 
occupation of it. The Professor’s peculiar views on the 
subject of the foot and shoeing stand foremost in erro- 
neous magnitude; but as the preface has made this paper 
already long, I shall now only notice his theory respecting 
the treatment of ‘inflammation of the lungs,’ namely, 
the exposure-to-cold system, as it has been exhibited in 
the comfortless sheds of the College, and practised with 
fatal loss by many a young veterinary surgeon in the out- 
set of his career. 


Appendix No. 8B. 


“On SHOEING HORSES WHICH STRIKE OR CUT,” 
by the late Mr. Moorcroft. 


[The Editor (Bracy Clark—who as a student under 
Sainbel led the first horse into the London Veterinary 
College Hospital) introduces the article in 1828, i.e., 
three years after Mboorcroft’s death, as _ follows :— 
“The practice here recommended by the late Mr. 
Moorcroft is entitled to more consideration than it has 
yet received from the profession. The theory of his plan 
for avoiding cutting is founded on simple and satisfactory 
reasoning; but it has attracted less attention and gained 
fewer admirers than any one of the specious frog- 
squeezing schemes of his junior colleague, Mr. Coleman, 
thereby evincing how great a superiority a plausible hum- 
bug has, for a time, over a really useful proposition. 
The loss which science sustained by the resignation of this 
talented Veterinarian is greatly to be regretted. Repeated 
successful trials of the following plan, as a remedy for 
the frequent inconvenience of cutting, induces us to re- 
commend it, more particularly for the hind feet.’’] 


To prevent a horse from striking the foot or 
shoe against the opposite leg, by which it is 
often bruised or wounded, is an important point, 
inasmuch as this accident occurs very fre- 
quently, and it not only blemishes and disfigures 
the leg, but also endangers the safety of ‘the 
rider. 

The parts struck in the hind leg are the inside 
of the Fetlock joint and the coronet: in the fore 
leg, the inside of the fetlock joint and immedi- 
ately under the knee; which latter is called the 
speedy cut, from its happening only when a 
horse goes fast. 

Young horses, when first backed, generally 
cut their fore legs, although naturally they may 
be good goers. This arises from their placing 
the foot on the ground too much under the 
middle of the breast, in order the better to sup- 
port the burthen to which they areunaccustomed; 
but, by degrees, they acquire the method of 
balancing the weight, with the foot in the same 
direction it would naturally have were they 
without it. It may therefore be laid down as a 
general rule, with such horses, that till they re- 
gain their natural method of going, the edge of 
the inner quarter of the shoe should follow 
exactly the outline of the crust, but should not 
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be set within the crust, nor should the crust it- 
self be reduced in thickness; as both these prac- 
tices tend to weaken the inner quarter, and to 
deform the hoof. And here it must be observed, 
that the outer edge of the shoe should, in all 
cases of sound feet, follow exactly the outer 
edge of the crust, except just at the heel, where 
it should project a litthke beyond the line of the 
hoof. 

Horses with narrow chests have their legs 
near together, and are apt to cut when they 
begin to tire; and with these, the practice just 
mentioned should always be employed. Horses 
that turn their toes much outwards are, of all 
others, most subject to cut. It has been asserted 
that this defect also happens to such as turn 
them much inwards; however, the author does 
not recollect to have met with a single instance 
of this kind in the course of his practice. In 
horses of the first description, it has been long 
observed, that the inner quarters of the hoof 
were lower than the outer, and that the fetlock 
joints were nearer each other than in horses 
whose feet pointed straight forwards. These 
two facts probably led to a conclusion, that if 
the inner quarters were raised to a level with 
the outer, and so much the more as they were 
made proportionably higher, the fetlock joints 
would be thrown farther apart, so as_ to 
admit of the foot passing by the supporting leg 
without striking the joint. Accordingly, for the 
two last centuries, at least, it has been usual to 
make the inner quarter of the shoe higher than 
the outer; and not only has this been the general 
practice, but it has been regularly recommended 
by almost every wriler from that time to the 
present. And notwithstanding this method has 
very frequently failed of success, yet repeated 
disappointment appears never to have led to the 
circumstance of questioning the truth of the 
principle. Nay, indeed, the reliance placed 
upon it has been so strong, probably from the 
simplicity of the reasoning on which it was 
founded, that in the cases where it most par- 
ticularly disappointed expectation, its failure 
was generally attributed to the practice not be- 
ing carried sufficiently far; and, accordingly, 
the shoe has been still more raised on the inner 
quarter, and the edges of the crust and shoe have 
been filed away. When with these expedients 
it likewise failed, the last resource has been a 
circular piece of leather placed round the joint 
to receive the blow of the foot. 

It is now about four years since that a shoe, 
with the outer quarter thick, and the inner one 
thin, was, for the first time- —in the practice of 
the ‘author, at least—employed in a case which 
had baffled many attempts on the old plan. 

On the first trial the horse ceased to cut, nor 
has he ever done it since; which can only be 
attributed to his having constantly worn the 
same kind of shoe. This circumstance did not 
then excite in the mind of the author any doubt 
as to the propriety of a practice which had so 
long and so generally been acknowledged, but 
was rather considered as an extraordinary ex- 
ception. However, other bad cases, which 
occurred occasionally since that period, were 
treated in the same way, and with the same 
success. These facts, at length, led the author 
to conclude that a practice which was so uni- 
formly followed by success, in cases where the 
established one as uniformly failed. must neces- 
sarily repose on a better principle; although, 
for a long time, he was completely at a loss how 
to explain it. For if the action of cutting did 
principally depend upon the faulty position of 
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the fetlock joints, and the feet, with respect to 
each other; and it appeared to be generally 
agreed that such was the fact, it should seem, 
that a means which, by raising the outer quar- 
ters, must throw the fetlock joints still nearer 
to each other, would necessarily increase the 
defect in question; but as the reverse of this 
actually takes place, it might induce a suspicion 
that there exists some other cause of cutting, 
which has been hitherto overlooked. 

A minute examination of this point would far 
exceed the limits allotted to this division of the 
work; and therefore, at present, the author will 
confine himself to that part of the subject alone 
which is absolutely necessary to be understood. 
For horses, therefore, which cut their hind legs, 
the shoe, at the outer heel, should be from half 
an inch to an inch in thickness, according to 
the kind of horse, and to the degree in which he 
may cut. The web of the shoe should gradually 
become thinner till it reaches the toe, which 
should be of the ordinary thickness, and from 
which it should slope off, and end like a tip in 
the middle of the inner quarter.” This shoe, in 
point of effect, would be equally proper for the 
fore feet, were it not that in such horses as are 
used for the saddle, the fore feet, being more 
charged with weight than the hind feet, are 
more particularly subject to be injured, and a 
horse thus shod on the fore feet, might go un- 
safe; therefore it is expedient to let the inner 
quarter of the shoe be thin, and reach to the 
heel, but the outer edge should be bevelled off 
so as to slope inwards. The same kind of shoe 
is equally well calculated to prevent the speedy 
cut; observing to bevel off still more strongly 
the part which strikes, and not to put in any 
nails thereabouts. And here it may be proper 
to remark, that in sound feet, the heel of the 
shoe should reach as far on the heel of the hoof 
as to admit of the angle formed by the crust and 
the bar resting fully upon it, but it should not 
be carried quite as far as the end of the heel of 
the hoof. . 

In order to ascertain what would happen to 
a horse shod with different kinds of shoes, the 
following trials were made:— 


Experiment I 


A horse with a narrow chest, who had never 
cut, and having parallel shoes on his fore feet, 
was trotted at about the rate of eight miles an 
hour in a straight line, over ground sufficiently 
soft to retain slightly the impressions of the 
shoes, but not to admit the feet to sink into it. 

Two parallel lines were drawn along the track, 
including between them the prints of the shoes. 
By these it was found, that there was regularly a 
distance of nine inches and a half between the 
outer edge of the near fore shoe, and that of the 
off fore shoe. 

Experiment II 

Shoes thick in their inner quarter, and, like 
a tip, reaching only halfway on the outer quar- 
ter, were then used; and it appeared that the 
distance between the outer edges of the prints 
of the shoes, taken as before, was regularly 
reduced to eight inches and a half. 

Experiment III 

The same shoes were afterwards placed on the 
opposite feet, so that the thick heel was on the 
outer quarter; and the result, under circum- 


*For horses which cut only in a slight degree, a shoe 
of the same thickness throughout, but reaching on the 
inner quarter only as far as the middle of the foot, will, 
in most instances, be found sufficient. 
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stances exactly the same as in the foregoing 
experiments, was, that the distance between the 
outer edges of the prints of the shoes was regu- 
larly increased to eleven inches. 

To account for these results, it is necessary to 
attend closely to the different effects produced 
by the weight of the fore part of the body acting 
upon the two fore feet, when raised on the 
inner or outer quarters, during the opposite 
states of rest and action. And first, with regard 
to shoes raised on the inner quarter: whilst a 
horse so shod is standing still the fetlock joints 
are certainly thrown farther apart than when 
any other kind of shoe is used. Hence it was 
concluded, that the limb which supported the 
body would have its fetlock joint thrown so 
much outwards, as to keep it completely out of 
the way of the foot in motion. But it appears 
that the impressions made on the ground by 
such shoes, are an inch nearer together than 
those made by parallel shoes, and two inches 
nearer together than those made by shoes raised 
on the outer quarter. And this may be thus 
explained: when the horse is at rest the weight 
is supported equally by the two fore feet, but 
the instant one foot quits the ground the weight 
is suddenly transferred to the other, and by the 
outer quarter being lower than the opposite one, 
the fore part of the horse has a tendency to fall 
over to the outside. To prevent this, the moving 
foot is suddenly brought close to the fetlock of 
the supporting foot, in order to relieve it by 
‘atching the weight, and the foot itself is placed 
on the ground, too much under the middle of 
the breast. The same circumstance occurs to 
both feet in their turn; and the horse being thus 
in constant danger of falling to one side or to 
the other, is constrained to bring his feet near 
together to preserve his balance, and in doing 
this strikes the foot against the opposite fetlock. 

It frequently happens that the more the toes 
are turned outwards the nearer the fetlock joints 
are brought together, and the more the horse is 
disposed to cut. However, this is true only to 
a certain extent; for if this faulty position of 
the lower part of the leg be carried artificially 
beyond a given point, instead of producing an 
increased degree of cutting, in most instances 
it remedies the defect altogether. The reason of 
this is just the reverse of what takes place when 
the inner quarter is raised; that is to say, when 
the weight of the fore part of the body rests 
only upon one leg, it bears too much upon the 
inner quarter, from its being lower than the 
outer quarter; and thus fhe horse has a tendency 
to fall over to the inside of the supporting leg. 

To prevent this, the moving foot is thrown 
farther from the supporting leg, in order to 
maintain the balance; and thus the foot misses 
the fetlock joint. 


Appendix No. 9. 

Another Glimpse of William Hunting (1845- 
1913). 

Finally, we shall reproduce the introduction, 
prefacing Moorcroft’s experimental observations, 
written by W. Hunting in 1910 to the article by 
him we have already referred to in the preceding 
Appendix :— 

“ Wrerecrt OF SHOEING ON HorRSsE’s ACTION,” by 
W. Hunting, F.R.c.v.s. 

“Can we by altering the level of the shoe, or unequally 
distributing weight at heel, toe, or side, modify the action 
of a horse in a definite manner ? 
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“In U.S.A. there is a widespread belief that by toe- 
weights and side-weights quite a definite change can be 
made in the horse’s action, and errors of gait corrected. 
Here in Great Britain there is a sort of empirical notion 
that certain curiously formed shoes prevent or cure 
‘cutting’ by altering the gait of the animal. 

“Personally I have very little belief in these theories, 
because I have seen ‘cutting’ cease after totally different 
shaped shoes have been applied, and have seen it continue 
in spite of the most exaggerated alterations of the shoe. 

““[ have no experience of the U.S.A. toe-weights, but 
I know that the author of the most important book on 
the subject, when it reached a second edition, confessed 
that the longer he lived the less he believed in the effects 
of weights. 

“Although hundreds of these contrivances have been 
used on thousands of horses, they have been used without 
knowledge, without observation, and without any controls, 
such as are necessary for a real, exact experiment. Such 
experiments properly conducted would be valuable but 
costly. 

“| have just found three experiments made by Moor- 
croft a century ago. They are reported in a pamphlet 
on horse-shoeing, and so far as I know are unique. 

“1 do not offer them as settling anything, for all exact 
work requires corroboration before it can be accepted. 
I republish them solely because I know of no other similar 
experiments, and because Moorcroft may perhaps stimu- 
late someone to repeat or even improve upon his 
effort. . . .” [Veterinary Record. 1910. 23. 269.] 


This passage must have been one of the last 
written by Hunting. We have already reproduced 
some passages which display his literary style 
and professional ideals. In the passage quoted 
above, the reader will obtain a glimpse of some- 
thing no less important—his experience and 
judgment as a veterinary surgeon. The last para- 
graph in the passage might well have been 
engraved as his epitaph. After well over a cen- 
tury, he discovered there had been a man in our 
profession—and this was the very first man to 
enter it as a qualified practitioner in this country 
—who had known of the proper way to seek 
after the truth, in a branch of the veterinary 
art (and a most important branch it was in 
Hunting’s day) to which he, Hunting, had given 
lifelong attention. It is immaterial to our present 
purpose how far the’ statements made in 
Moorcroft’s article have proved to be technically 
correct in the light of accumulated experience. 
What is conspicuous about the article is that 
for well over a century it remained the only 
record of “ exact work ” on the subject it treated, 
and, about Hunting’s commentary, that he 
declared the work merited the respect which is 
the due of all work reported as exact (and no 
other kind of work merits any respect), namely 
that it “ requires corroboration before it can be 
accepted.” 

In closing the Historical Review which it has 
been our happy privilege to compose _ for 
this Jubilee, we feel therefore content in having 
discerned what we believe to be the quality in 
our Founder’s lifework that lays us above all 
else under the obligation of paying homage to 
his memory. He tried to redeem us, as few 
others besides William Percivall, William Youatt, 
and his own master, John Gamgee had _ tried 
before him, from the dire effects of the tragedy 
that had befallen us, through no fault of our own, 
in our early history, when we were sadly mis- 
guided in our steps, and he devoted his life to 
the achievement of a noble end, to inspire the 
whole corporate body of his profession to move 
in harmony along the road which he knew to 
be the only one that can lead to progress. Let us 
not fail him, oe Be 
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Our First Issue 


WILLIAM HUNTING’S 
ASPIRATIONS 


As is noted elsewhere in these pages, the 
title of our journal was first used for the 


quarterly issue of abstracts of the transactions 


of the London Veterinary Medical Society 
(1845-50) prior to the publication of the 
Veterinary Record as a weekly journal by 


William Hunting. On July 14th, 1888, when 
the Record came to birth as a weekly, twelve- 


page paper, nearly a year had _= elapsed 
since the National Veterinary Association, 
at their Peterborough meeting, unanimously 
resolved “that the time has arrived for 


the profession to be represented by a weekly 
scientific journal, published under the auspices 
of the National Veterinary Association— 
representing the Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tions of Great Britain—and supported by 
a registered staff of contributors.” Our first 
editor boldly “took time by the forelock” 
in launching his venture for, so far from the 
conditions framed in the resolution being ful- 
filled, it was not until 1921 that the journal 
Was acquired by the National Veterinary 
Medical Association, and there is still no 
“registered staff of contributors,’ unless a 
panel of abstractors can be so designated. 
William Hunting in his first “ editorial notes,” 
therefore, was constrained to write: ‘We do 
not make our appearance under the auspices 
of the National Association; we cannot, as yet, 
claim to represent the Veterinary Associations 
of Great Britain, and we are only supported 
by a voluntary staff of contributors. Never- 
theless we hope to earn the title of represen- 
tative by appealing to the whole profession; by 
opening our pages to all who have the will to 
assist the progress of our corporate body; by 
holding the balance fair, supporting no clique 
and fostering no individual pretensions.” 

The editor found a ready response to his 
expressed desire to publish the papers, dis- 
cussions and other proceedings of veterinary 
societies, such as have ever since provided the 
journal with a steady and valuable supply of 
material, but his emphasis at the outset, as 
always, was on the clinical side. ‘“‘ We shall 
publish articles and essays on scientific mat- 
ters but, firmly believing that the science of 
medicine derives even more benefit from the 
inductive than the deductive method, we shall 
spare no effort in the attempt to extract from 
practitioners, clinical reports of all their most 
interesting and instructive cases.” Then 
follows that famous injunction by implication: 
“ Careful observation makes a skilful practitioner 
but his skill dies wilh him. By recording his 
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observalions he adds to the knowledge of his 
profession and assists by his facts in building 
up the solid edifice of Pathological Science.” 

The time of which we write is not infre- 
quently referred to, in comparative disparage- 
ment of our own, as the golden age of clinical 
observation and record, and it is thus no 
matter for surprise that this appeal, with re- 
currences of almost equal calibre, vielded a 
return enabling the publication of from three 
to four good clinical contributions in each issue 
throughout the period of Hunting’s editorship. 
The  elinical contributions represent, both 
quantitatively and qualitatively, a standard 
that we, with our faint echoes of his masterly 
approach to practitioners, fail to reach in this 
academic age, when powers both of observation 
and of record appear to compare unfavourably 
with those of the past. 

The first issue contained no paper, but three 
of these Clinical Notes, and it may be recorded, 
as a matter of historical interest, that these 
first and sole contributors of original material 
to the opening number of the Record (apart 
from the editor) were Mr. J. Roalfe Cox, 
F.R.C.V.S. — “ Lost, but not missed—a_ lower 
jaw ”’: Wm. Alston Kagan, F.R.C.V.S.— 
“Ovarian Tumour”, and Edwin Falkner, 
M.R.C.V.S.—*‘ Disloeation of the Patella.” 

The Lincolnshire Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ution, the Seottish Metropolitan Veterinary 
Medieal Society and the now defunct Hertford- 
shire Veterinary Medical Association were the 
first veterinary bodies to have their proceedings 
published in our columns —in the issue now 
under notice. This’ issue also contained a 
section devoted to extracts and translations 
and, under “ Veterinary Jurisprudence,” the 
earliest of many valued law reports dealing 
for the most part with the numerous allega- 
tions of infringement of warranty which occu- 
pied the courts in the days when the horse was 
the mainstay of veterinary practice. 

Turning the page, we arrive at the initial 
instalment of the ever-present feature, “ Re- 
ports.” The earliest to be dealt with was the 
report of the Agricultural Department of the 
Privy Council, and in this a most instructive 
picture is presented of the state of animal 
health then existing, a picture which clearly 
illustrates the changes that have taken place 
in the nature of the main scourges of animals 
in this country. We find that “ pleuro- 
pneumonia now occupies the most’ prominent 
position in the list of eontagious diseases of 
animals.’ Swine fever ranked next—the num- 
ber attacked being 41,973—and_ reference is 
made. (in the report) to experiments “ which 
were carried on for a time with the view to 
discover if any form of inoculation with attenu- 
ated virus or with chemical agents would 
render the system of the pig proof against the 
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disease, When the investigation had reached 
a stage at which it was necessary to inoculate 
swine to determine its practical value, the 
whole matter had to be abandoned owing to 
the Vivisection Act.” “ This legal obstruction 
to the practical investigation of disease,” 
comments Hunting, the reviewer, “ is a serious 
matter and calls for some modification of an 
otherwise most beneficial law.” Anthrax 
attacked 636 animals, rabies was much less 
prevalent among dogs than in the previous 
year, and the returns in respect of glanders 
and farey were S72 and 610 respectively. The 
number of sheep affected with scab was 26,383. 
Rejoicing at the fact that no cases of foot-and- 
mouth disease had been observed in Great 
Britain during the year, the editor observes: 
“Very little public notice has been taken of 
this complete triumph over what a few years 
ago was looked upon as an ‘ indigenous disease ’ 
incapable of removal. It may be as well just 
to remind our readers that if the veterinary 
department had effected nothing more than 
this, every copper spent directly or indirectly 
on or by them since the days of the Cattle 
Plague would be an economical National 
investment.” 

A solitary item of “ Notes and News” is the 
fore-runner of our more extended endeavour to 


99 


* keep the prefession informed of current events, 


but few that have since been inserted in those 
columns can have exceeded it in interest as 
we see its subject to-day. A representative of 
the Star (it states) had an interview.with Dr. 
Fleming in reference to the operation for 
roaring in the horse. The reporter spoke of 
the “ wonderful cure.” “ Well, yes,” said the 
doctor, with becoming modesty, “it is an im- 
portant discovery, I think, and it does get rid 
of a very serious disease. The roaring in 
horses, or the puff, renders the most valuable 
horse practically useless. What makes it all 
the worse is that it is easily transmitted.” 
“The disease is not a new one in horses—|I 
suppose remedies have been tried before? ” 
“The disease is very old indeed, and 
remedies have been tried by any number of 
professors, but all have failed to accomplish 
What [ believe my cure will.” . “The real 
case, to my mind, is that all the authorities, 
German, French and English, have imagined 
that the obstruction to the breathing, which 
causes the roaring, was produced by the falling 
in of one of the cartilages of the larynx, Gunh- 
ther’s operation——a remedy tried 50 years ago 
Was to remove the cartilage, but the space 
thereby left allowed food and water to pass inte 
the lungs. My observations, anatomical and 
physiological, led me to conclude that the vocal 
cord on one side of the larynx—always the left 
side—hecomes relaxed due to paralysis of one 
of the muscles. It remains in the middle line, 
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. My operation consists in the removal of 
the vocal Gord and an operation on the cartilage 
to which it is attached. ... I feel confident 
it will sueceed, but I do not like encouraging 
others to adopt it till T have evidence to prove 
its success, I have a batch of horses to oper- 
ate on next at Manchester and the result of my 
operation on these will give a fair test as to 
the value of my cure.” 

Had William Hunting, in his early editorial 
days, possessed as much knowledge of the 
human as of the lower animal, he would have 
been chary, in his first number, of “ inviting 
criticism, friendly or otherwise, on our new 
venture.” The result must have been a dis- 
heartening experience for one who had dis- 
played no little heroism in his effort to provide 
“not cnly a seientific but a_ professional 
journal,” for search of the correspondence 
columns of subsequent issues reveals no wel- 
coming word and but one letter (by R.A.J.) of 
* criticism,” such as may well rank as a classic 
example of studied discouragement to such an 
undertaking: “ Bar the three ‘ Clinical Notes ° 
(a bad heading by the way) there was not 
another article worth reading. I expected 
something pithy, something smart, and cer- 
tainly looked for short crisp notes on matters 
of interest, Where are they? Your printing 
is only middling, your paper abominable, and 
the editorial work, I mean the correction of 
proof and arrangement of matter, most negli- 


gent, You must try again and you must do 
better.” Krom its earliest days then, the 
Veterinary Record has suffered from _ its 


“RAWLS” and an inability to secure’ from 
them any material to put matters right. 
Nevertheless the fact remains that, for many 
vears, this journal under the rule of William 
Hunting, appeared unchanged in scope and 
make-up, with steady enhancement of its own 
reputation and that of its first editor, But 
whatever views we may hold of the journal's 
subsequent development we must all agree that 


William Hunting began his noble work with 
editorial aspirations which our — present 
editorial committee and staff do well to 
remember, 


1928-31. 
1929-34. 
1924-25 ; 


Wragg, W. G. 
Wright, J. G. 
Young, T. Dunlop 1926-33 ; 1984-35. 
(Names of deceased members are given in italics.) 


{|Mr. W. Brown was appointed sub-editor (on 
Dr. Edwards’ resignation as Editor) February, 
1921; Assistant Editor 1926-27; Editorial 
Representative 1927. | 
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The Veterinary Record 


JuLty 167TH, 1938. 


Our Jubilee. 


HE completion of 50 years of publication 

forces us to contemplate upon the period of 
our existence and to reflect upon its success. 
‘lo have lived for half a century in itself seems 
{to imply success, but when to this fact is added 
the knowledge of a greatly increased circu- 
lation and distribution to almost every civil- 
ised country in the world, we might perhaps be 
pardoned if. we assumed that our success was 
fully established beyond doubt. To some ex- 
tent this conclusion is supported by the many 
elowing tributes, which we gratefully acknow- 
ledge, that we have received from many of 
our contemporaries, 

But no real conclusion can be formed upon 
the value of our achievement unless we have 
some appreciation of the cause which led to 
the foundation of our journal and of the 
uspirations possessed by its founder, For this 
reason we have asked Dr. J. T. Edwards to pre- 
pare for us an articie, which we publish else- 
where, narrating at length the early history of 
the profession and its journalism and amongst 
the appendices to which appears an early 
editorial written by William Hunting. Our 
readers will agree that much of this editorial 
upplies with equal force to-day, and indeed 
with some slight amendment might have 
been published editorially in this issue. But 
for our present purpose we would extract from 
it two simple sentences, which together give a 
terse expression of the editorial aim of our 
founder: “We do not wish,” he said, “to drift 
merely into an organ of veterinary politics. Our 
desire is to record the progress of the profession 
and, if possible, to assist its advance.” 


Such an aim for its fulfilment imposes two 


allied but distinct functions upon this journal. 
The first, and we believe the more important 
function, is the steady stimulation and en- 
couragement of knowledge in veterinary art 
and seience. This should be reflected in the 
character of the clinical and other original 
articles, the annotations and the abstracts and 
reviews of notable work published elsewhere, 
together with comments thereon written either 
editorially or by correspondents. The second 
or political function, for a journal such «as 
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ours, must, however, be important also, for it 
is our duty to guard, foster and criticise move- 
ments, either within or without the profession, 
which affect professional progress, Critical 
comment upon decisions made by the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, upon educa- 
tional methods and facilities, and upon other 
internal matters is a duty which a professional 
journal must shoulder. Any siction likely to 
affect the profession taken or proposed by the 
State or any of its Departments or by other 
outside bodies, such as the Agricultural Re- 
search Council, needs examination and sound 
criticism, favourable or otherwise as the 
occasion demands, by such a journal. This 
criticism must be made with a full assumption 
of responsibility, for its effect upon the reaction 
of the profession to proposals made is likely 
to be great, 

A detailed account of the last 25 years of our 
existence would supply further material upon 
which to form a judgment of our success, but 
we are sensible of the fact that we cannot 
publish an account, written in true historical 
perspective, relating to these times when = so 
many of those most active in our affairs are 
still happily alive and well. 

The current judgment of our success as a 
professional journal we must leave to each 
individual reader, but in doing so we would add 
two further comments. Our first comment 
is to assure the reader that we ourselves are 
still dissatisfied with our progress and we hope 
to see further improvement in all sections of 
our journal but particularly in those devoted 
to scientific and clinical papers, Our second 
comment affects the reader himseif. We would 
remind him, albeit most humbly, that this im- 
provement depends largely upon him, Without 
articles or letters written in form and style 
comparable to those of eur earlier literary men 
such as Gamgee, Youatt and Hunting, we are 
bound to fail in our task, The extracts from 
the writings of these men, republished in this 
issue, will remind us somewhat of the character 
of their literary style. ° 

We appreciate the fact that we have now 
completed a literary existence of half a cen- 
tury, and we hope our life has been worthy of 
our founder, but the compilation and publica 
tion of any honest and true judgment of our 
first 50 years we must regretfully postpone to 
our Centenary issue in July, 1988, We hope 
that the contents of this present number will 
help our readers to look forward with pleasur 
uble anticipation to this future publication. 
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PERSONAL JUBILEE MESSAGES OF 
CONGRATULATION 
AND 
TRIBUTES 
FROM OUR CONTEMPORARIES 





On this and succeeding pages of our Jubilee 
issue we have the privilege of publishing mes- 
sages which we have had the pleasure of re- 
ceiving in connection with the attainment by 
this journal of the 50th anniversary of its foun- 
dation from well-wishers prominent in = our 
profession or in association with the earlier 
days of the journal and from many of the 
most esteemed veterinary periodicals, at home 
or abroad. 

From the President of the National Veter- 
inary Medical Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

When William Hunting founded the Veterin- 
ary Record in 1888, I wonder if he appreciated 
that this was a_ historic moment for the 
veterinary profession? Probably he foresaw witli 
some clearness the extension of professional 
interests and activities that is embodied in the 
“ National” of the present day, and surely his 
fondest wish would have been gratified had he 
lived to see his journal become the official organ 
of the Association. It may be that, far from 
indulging in anticipations of the future, he was 
just doing the job that lay to his hand. Who can 
tell? Whatever his motive, Hunting was an 
innovator and a pioneer, doing that day a great 
work, This journal is his memorial, and he 
himself was its architect. 

Although the Record will always be associ- 
ated with the name of its founder, and would 
always be highly regarded on its merits alone, 
it could never have attained its present high 
reputation and influence if other bold pioneer- 
ing minds had not turned their attention to it 
and decided that it should be acquired by the 
National Veterinary Medical Association, This 
was a notable step, but it proved to be the 
beginning of a great advance, both for the 
Record and for the Association, The Record 
gained in authority and width of appeal, the 
Association found a voice, Amid the strenuous 
activities in which for some time we have been 
engaged, it may perhaps preserve, or restore, 
our sense of proportion to reflect on what we 
owe to our predecessors, who furthered so 
greatly the work of unifying the profession, 
and provided the National Association with a 
medium for the expression of its views. We 
build on the foundations which they laid down. 

When the Record was acquired, the member- 
ship of the Association was 375, Surely not 
only courage, but also faith, and a good deal 
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of hope, were needed to shoulder the responsi- 
bility of embarking on the publication of an 
official periodical in such circumstances’? 
These qualities found their justification in «a 
Steady access of members to the Association, 
until at the time of the last Council Meeting 
the membership had reached the gratifying 
figure of 2,088, 

The value of the Record to the profession can 
hardly be over-estimated. Everybody reads it. 
Kverybody must read it. Not to read the 
Record is to be professionally stagnant, isolated 
from the currents of contemporary thought. 
Whatever is of interest or value to veterin- 
arians, you will find it in the Record. Here 
the scientific investigator can present the results 
or record the progress of his work; valuable 
clinical observations are published, reports of 
meetings and reviews of other veterinary publi- 
cations ; measured and responsible comment on 
all things pertaining to veterinary affairs, the 
presentation of the official views of the Associ- 
ation: all these are included in the functions of 
the Record, while its correspondence columns 
provide a forum for general discussion which 
is freely and acceptably used. 

That the influence of the Veterinary Record 
is wide and growing there is abundant evidence. 
Not only is it indispensable to the profession at 
home, but there is an increasing demand for it 
overseas, Government departments, local 
authorities, scientific and agricultural associ- 
ations are among its regular readers, The 
opinions it voices may not always and univer- 
sally be accepted, but they can never be 
ignored. 

Now the Record is celebrating its Jubilee. 
It can look back on 5O years of notable 
achievement, and point with pride te the list of 
illustrious names that have been connected 
with it. Forward the prospect can be faced 
with confidence and hope. The high reputation 
which it has gained among veterinary periodi- 
‘als is attested at this time by tributes from 
journals all over the world. In this country 
it is hardly an exaggeration to say that the 
veterinary j-rofession and the Veterinary 
Record are one, 

1 end as I began, When William Hunting 
founded the Veterinary Record in 1888, “ that 
day a candle was lit’ which has flamed with 
increasing brightness over half a century, and 
is not likely ever to be extinguished. 

DONALD CAMPBELL. 
& ok ok ok * 
From the President of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons 

I desire as President of the R.C.V.S. to 
express on behalf of the Council how greatly 
they appreciate the advantage which the 
profession enjoys in possessing a journal of its 
own, Which now reaches the home of nearly 
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eyery member: in this country. Before the 
institution of this journal there was little to 
link men together in professional brotherhood 
beyond the knowledge that they were each and 
all fellow members of the R.C.V.S, New 
vraduates went out from College and settled in 
isolated towns and rarely had an opportunity of 
meeting their brother practitioners. Those who 
joined one of the veterinary societies enjoyed 
un immense advantage in this respect over those 
who did not, but the meetings were few and 
far between, and the number of those who made 
a point of attending regularly was never very 
satisfactory. Little was known of the work of 
the Council and in consequence, little interest 
was taken in the politics of the profession. 

The establishment by William Hunting of the 
weekly Veterinary Record, in 1888, was the 
beginning of a new era. It was a bold project, 
and he was fortunate in finding an able ally 
in Mr. W. H. Brown who printed it. If it 
had not been for Mr. Brown's enthusiasm, which 
carried the journal over many a difficult period, 
it is doubtful whether it could have survived. 
When Hunting died, Brown made a valiant and 
sustained effort to keep the journal going, until 
it could be taken over by the N.V.M.A.. and 
the decision to do so marks the turning point 
in the history of the Association. Indeed, it is 
doubtful if the N.V.M.A. could possibly have 
obtained its present powerful and representative 
position if there had been no Veterinary Record. 

Kvery member of the profession can now feel 
in touch with what is going on in the Councils 
both of the N.V.M.A. and the R.C.V.S. and can, 
if he wishes, take an intelligent interest in what 
is being done on behalf of the profession to 
Inaintain its rights and enhance its prestige. 
As a mneans of cultivating professional opinion 
the Veterinary Record is unrivalled, if only for 
the fact that it is published weekly. A> great 
responsibility lies in consequence upon the 
directors of its policy, As one who understands 
the constantly recurring anxieties which are 
inevitable in the conduct of a weekly journal, 
| recognise the high standard attained by the 
Record and wish it another half century of 
increasing usefulness, 

GEOFFREY HH, LIVESEY. 


J.B. Brown, Esq. (Messrs. 1]. ¢~ WW, Brown, 


Printers, South Nensington), 

It is with pleasure that T add my small con- 
tribution to the jubilee of the Record. 

In ISSS the late Mr. William Hunting com- 
muned with my father, Mr. W. H. Brown, to 
produce a weekly journal for the profession. 
It was a new venture and in the early days 
there were many struggles and anxieties in 
producing a worthy journal for the profession. 

The amount of midnight oil burnt in the 
preparation of suitable and interesting “ copy ° 
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Was amazing, for only those who have experi- 
ence in editing and sub-editing know the 
amount of work involved, Happily the Record 
prospered, but the work remained, and indeed 
to continue its usefulness, constant activity 
Was necessary, Contributors of articles were 
generous and continuous and the pages were 
increased by Societies’ Reports and R.C.V.S. 
Council Meetings, The correspondence columns 
were at times far from dull and views were 
often expressed with directness and candour. 
On one occasion a correspondent wrote and 
dubbed the Record “a 34d. liar.” His letter 
was published in full. 

When Mr. Hunting died in 1913 my father 
took over the property and was editor, pub- 
lisher and printer, As his helper for 25 years 
I was gratified to know that when _ the 
N.V.M.A. acquired the Record it was still going 
strong, 

Through the medium of the literary con- 
nections we were in touch with many promin- 
ent and able members of the profession whose 
work has added to the knowledge of the 
veterinary world. 

May The Veterinary Record and its sphere of 
usefulness prosper. 

a * Bo * 

William Seott, ¢.r.c.v.s.. DR. MED. V.y. (Ziir.) 
(Bridgwater, Somerset). 

Among the many features the publication of 
which you will have been considering worthily 
to celebrate this, the Jubilee year of the 
Veterinary Record, personally I trust that you 
nay have seen fit to reproduce the first copy 
in its original, but perhaps this is not enough 
to mark the memory of its distinguished 
founder, I often wonder if the present-day 
generation stop and reflect in the hustle and 
bustle of their busy lives upon the enormous 
efforts their forebears exercised on their 
behalf when they are enjoying as they do 
the fruits of their labours, such labours 
performed perhaps many decades ago; and 
who is there among us who can assess” the 
power for good the Retford has exercised dur- 
ing its 50 years of life, in moulding the poliey 
and progress of our profession? Truly, “ the 
pen is mightier than the sword,” 

I weil remember the late) Mr. William 
Hunting spending a week-end with me about 
a year before he died—-he was a sick man 
then—and one evening after dinner, and behind 
his favourite weed, a cigar, be became reminis- 
cent. [T can visualise him now evolving briefly 
his life story, and when touching upon some 
vital point his eyes, when they looked over 
the rims of his glasses—as was his wont— 
sparkled with the old fire, and his whole coun- 
tenance glowed with animation. The _ spirit 
of the man was lashing once more the now 
tired and worn-out body into action, and when 
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his enthusiasm 
inception of the 


he spoke of his “ offspring 
knew no bounds, but the 
large and early days of the Record was far 
from sailing in unruffled waters. The callous 
indifference of many, the apathy of not a few, 
and the struggle to make ends meet might have 
made less virile men “throw up the sponge.” 
But William Hunting was cast in a stronger 
mould and of him now it might be truly said: 


“ad astra per ardua” 
or, again 
‘one who never turned his back, 
but marched breast forward.” 


But behind all this driving force and virility. 
the fruits of which we now enjoy in the journal 
he has left behind him, there was something 
far more noble and lasting: William Hunting 
Was a very fine character. He was the 
most unselfish of men, he lived for others, and 
the keynote of his life was  service—and 
mammon definitely was not his god. Hunting 
has left, too, his “ footprints on the sands of 
time’ and he who steps into them along life’s 


dusty way need never fear, for his life was 
indeed a noble example to us all, to follow. 
+k * * * oK 
Askeri Veteriner Meemuasi (‘TURKISH 


MILITARY VETERINARY JOURNAL), 

It gives us the keenest pleasure to send a 
Inessage for the special issue of your Journal, 
on the occasion of the Jubilee to celebrate its 
foundation. 

Our deep gratitude for the value of your 
efforts in the past is associated with the con- 
fident hope that there will be, on your part, 
Inany more contributions of value to the veter- 
inary world in the future, 

You may be sure that we shall always take 
a real interest in your journal, which contains, 
we believe, the most instructive articles and 
reports of great value, 

May we repeat the expression of our sincere 


desire for many more years of successful 
work.—Tue Eprror (Istanbul, Turkey). 
* *& * * * 


Berliner Tierirztliche Wochenschrift 
THe BLOSSOMING OF VETERINARY SCIENCE IN 
50 YEARS 


Progress is international. That holds good 
chiefly for the sciences in general, The impulse 
may be followed by further development at 
one time in one country and at another time 
in another, but the movement soon affects all 
of them. The recognition of the value of a 
science and of the necessity of furthering it 
demands attention more or less simultaneously 
everywhere, although the conditions vary in the 
different countries. The above trend is recog- 
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hisable in the development of veterinary 
medicine and its employment in the interests of 
the public. 

Veterinary medicine has everywhere been 
compelled to work its way up from small 
beginnings slowly and with patience. In the 
last decades of the last century, however, it 
Was subject to energetic expansion and in the 
eighties it suddenly reached maturity and be- 
came in the course of 50 years an important 
and indispensable factor for agriculture and 
publie health in all the cultured nations of 
Europe. In Germany this epoch was marked 
by the first Animal Diseases Law of 1880. Its 
practical enactment compelled the State to 
improve the education of veterinarians and to 
improve the veterinary colleges. Then the 
scientific work of the veterinarians necessitated 
the publishing of their findings with the result 
that a considerable volume of periodical litera- 
ture came into existence. It is no chance 
happening, but the sign of the general progress 
of 50 years ago, that the leading veterinary 
periodicals of various countries are now able 
to celebrate the fiftieth year of their existence. 
Such include the Berliner Tierdrstliche W ochen- 
schrift of Germany and the Maanedsskrift for 
Dyrlaeger of Denmark, whilst England has two 
veterinary periodicals which can look back on 
DO years’ M’Fadyean founded the 
Journal of Comparative Pathology and Thera- 
peutics in 1888 and in July of the same year 


success, 


the Veterinary Record appeared for the first 
time as the official organ of the National 


Veterinary Medical Association. The same 
aged = Berliner — Tierdrstliche IW ochenschrift 
sends to the Veterinary Record, through me, 
its editor, hearty greetings for its jubilee. 
May it act with success and wisdom for 
the further progress of veterinary medicine 


and for the well-being of the veterinary sur- 
geons of Great Britain —Proressor Dr, R. 


SCHMALTZ, 


Indian Veterinary Journal (The Journal of 
the All-India Veterinary Association) (Map- 
RAS), 

On the eve of the Golden Jubilee Celebration 
of the Veterinary Record, we send our cordial 
greetings for the continued success of what 
is one of the foremost recorders of veterinary 
activities, 

Founded towards the close of the last century 
by William Hunting of revered memory, the 
Veterinary Record experienced vicissitudes of 
fortune, until it became the Official Organ of the 
National Veterinary Medical Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Since then, it has 
been steadily passing from success to success. 
Its pages have been recording not only the 
minutes of the meetings of the Council and its 
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ussociate bodies but also articles of profes- 
sional and general interest, It is this pleasing 
intermixture of scientific matters and profes- 
sional politics that has been its chief charac- 
feristic feature and it is this that has con- 
tributed to its great suecess, Its fearless and 
firm advocacy of the cause of the general in- 
terest of the profession during the recent for- 
mation of the State Veterinary Department in 
Great Britain is a typical example of this 
feature and we really wonder whether the 
veterinary profession could have reached its 
present high level in England but for the 
activities of the Veterinary Record, 

May it continue to champion the cause of 
the veterinary profession without fear or 
favour and thus set an example to the pro- 
fession in other countries—this is our sincere 
and fervent prayer.—P,. SrINivAsA Rao, Editor. 


ok 


MK 


Journal of the Royal Army Veterinary 
Corps. 

When that great man, William Hunting, 
founded the Veterinary Record 50 years ago, 
he tells us that among other things which he 
wished for his paper were these three: that 
it might record the progress of the profession ; 
that, if possible, it might assist its advance, 
and that it might supply a medium for all 
the diversity of views obtainable from different 
men in different places, 

The object of these aims, as far as it affects 
that part of the profession which we represent, 
has been fully realised. The 50 volumes of the 
Veterinary Record ‘contain an intimate history 
of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps such as is 
not to be found in any other publication. 
Stimulating editorials and persistent propa- 
ganda have kept the main body of the pro- 
fession interested in and fully informed of the 
conditions pertaining in the army. In_ the 
struggle to obtain acknowledgment of our 
proper army status and monetary dues, the 
part played by the Veterinary Record cannot 
he too often acclaimed, The proportion of its 
Wilitary correspondents, in relation to their 
humbers, is proof that the facilities offered to 
them to air their views upon any subject: of 


interest to the profession have been greatly: 


appreciated, By the publication as a supple- 
ment each week in the years 1912-14 of one of 
Sir EF, Smith’s masterpieces—A  Veterinars 
History of the War in South Africa, 1899-1902 

the association between William Hunting’s 
paper and the Army Veterinary Service was 
consolidated and sealed. 

Our comparatively recent advent in the field 
of veterinary literature has in no way en- 
croached upon the appointed aim of our re- 
vered contemporary, nor altered the unique 
position it holds for us, We do, in faet, try 
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to fulfil but one small specialised task, and, 
in doing that, we have received, from time to 
time, such encouragement and, at all times, 
such a spirit of good will from our senior, that 
it is a pleasure to take this opportunity of 
publicly acknowledging it. 

We offer, in deep sincerity, our heartiest con- 
gratulations to the Veterinary Record on 
reaching its Jubilee, and our hope is that it 
will long retain the great position whieh it 
has so firmly established in our profession, 


* * * * * 


Journal of the South Afriean Veterinary 
Medical Association (ONDERSTEPOORT, PRE- 
TORIA), 

We and our institutions grow older and more 
presentable. This is no excuse for over-respec- 
tability or ultra-conservatism, intolerance, or 
stodginess, or any of the less desirable mani- 
festations of middle-age, The Veterinary 
Record has never ceased to welcome innova- 
tions, even of a revolutionary nature. It has, 
however, kept a safe balance between pro- 
gressive ideas and mere sensationalism and 
has, gently but deftly, led our profession into 
new channels of endeavour. While maintain- 
ing a high standard of scientific journalism, 
the Record has never been afraid of attacking 
abuses, nor backward in exposing chauvinism 
and selfishness in the veterinary profession. 
The chief criterion of the success of a journal 
Which is the mouthpiece of a profession is 
that it should appeal to all branches of the 
latter: to clinicians, to laboratory workers, and 
to State medical workers. In this respect the 
leterinary Record achieves extraordinary sue- 
cess; and no Gcne not actively engaged in pub- 
lishing a journal can realise the immense 
difficulties of such a task, The Veterinary 
Record has played an important part in the 
great strides made by the veterinary profession 
in Kngland, and we, one of the voungest veter- 
inary journals, wish it success, and the con- 
tinuance of the esteem and affection it has 
so well earned.—M,. Srerne, Editor. 


> 


Le Recueil de Médecine Vétérinaire. 

Le Recueil de Médecine Vétérinaire, published 
by the teaching staff of the Alfort Veterinary 
School, gladly takes advantage of the oppor 
tunity afforded it to express to the Veterinary 
Record its high regard, and to add its tribute 
to those which will be addressed to it by the 
representatives of the professional Press of all 
countries on the occasion of its Golden Jubilee, 

The magnificent volumes formed by its 50 
years of weekly publication draw their worth 
from the reports they contain and from the 
faithful collaboration of British practitioners, 
Who, following the desire of the Velerinary 
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Record’s — eminent founder, Mr. William 
Hunting, bave brought to it the fruits of their 
knowledge and their observations. This 
collaboration constitutes one of the most fruit- 
ful contributions there have been to the 
udvancement of veterinary science. 

The National Veterinary Medical Association 
of Great Britain and Lreland, whose organ the 
Veterinary Record is, adds to its importance and 
interest with reports of the work and delibera- 
tions of its committees, which interpret the 
rightful aspirations of a professional body, 
unxious for improvements and progress. 

Le Recueil de Médecine Vétérinaire, which 
has the honour of being the doyen of veter- 
inary journals, applauds the achievement of 
the Veterinary Record, and sends its best wishes 
for success, prosperity and glorious longevity.— 
PROFESSOR C. BreEssou; Director, Veterinary 
School, Alfort. 

* * * * * 

North American Veterinarian. 

There is every reason for congratulating the 
Veterinary Record upon the event of its 50th 
anniversary. This publication has rendered 
an excellent service to the veterinary profes- 
sion of Great Britain and Ireland since its 
inception, 

Specific evidence of the unusual influence of 
this interesting publication is in the increase 
in membership of the N.V.M.A,, from 375 to a 
total of 2,088 within a period of 18 years. A 
membership comprising almost two-thirds of 
the veterinary surgeons of Great Britain and 
Ireland is an achievement, The issue of a 
weekly publication containing so much good 
subject matter covering a range of subjects 
calculated to interest readers whose activities 
are in different fields, presents problems, These 
have been met with a quality of veterinary 
journalistic skill that is admirable. 

My associates join me in extending our 
greetings and best wishes to all who are re- 
sponsible for this brilliant achievement— 
J. V. Lacroix, Editor, , 

oo *k * oo *k 

Tijdschrift Voor 
HAAG, HoLiANnpb). 


Diergeneeskunde = (DEN 


Your official journal, The Veterinary Record, 
celebrating its Golden Jubilee in July next, the 
Vaalschappy voor Diergenceskunde’ in the 
Netherlands and the editors of the Tijdschrift 
voor Diergeneeskunde appreciate highly the 
opportunity of sending their congratulations. 

During half a century the Veterinary Record 
has contributed in a full measure to the ad- 
vancement and spread of veterinary science. 
Started in a modest way, it has succeeded in 
developing into one of the important periodi- 


cals of our science, This was certainly not 
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easy, as these last 50 years were in the highest 
degree important to that science, the develop 
ment of which has been enormous in every 
domain, Better knowledge of infectious and 
parasitic diseases has led to new and efficient 
treatments, prophylactic as well as curative, 
consequently there was much that had to be 
steered into new channels and called for a 
staff of eminent co-operators, in order to advise 
the reader and always to Keep him informed. 
The editors of our periodical express the 
hope that in the coming half century your 
Record may be active and meet with the same 
measure of success as heretofore, to the ad- 
vancement of all in matters relating to veter- 
inary science.—A,. Bryspurc, Hon. Secretary. 





mw 
AS * 


Veterinary Bulletin, United States Army. 

The Veterinary Bulletin of the United States 
Army salutes the Veterinary Record on the 50th 
anniversary of its founding, and extends con- 
gratulations and felicitations to those of our 
fellow veterinarians across the sea who have 
contributed to the success of this excellent 
journal. ; 

We of the veterinary profession in America 
fully recognise the highly important and well 
merited place which the Veterinary Record 
occupies in the realm of veterinary literature. 
It worthily represents the fine association of 
which it is the official organ, Congratulations 
and best wishes for continued = success., 
R, A, Kevser, Lt.-Colonel, Veterinary Corps, 
United States Army. 

* * * * * 
Veterinary Journal (Loxpon). 
A JUBILEE YEAR 

So this is your Jubilee Year! and as Editor 
of your loyal friend and older contemporary, 
the Velerinary Journal, I send hearty congratu- 
lations on the good work which you have done 
in the past, and good wishes for your continued 
success in the future, As one of the members 
of the profession, too, who bought its first mum- 
ber I can recollect the eagerness with which 
I looked forward on every Saturday morning 
of ny pupilage days to the post which brought 
me my Record, This number is in front of me 
as I write you and in the first column TT read 
that striking paragraph which will always be 
associated with name of our great Master, 
William Hunting; that “ careful) observation 
makes a skilful practitioner, but his skill dies 
with him. By recording his observations he 
adds to the knowledge of his profession and 
assists by his facts in building up the solid 
edifice of Pathological Science.” 

The style of the paper was much the same 
as it is to-day. The Editor asks for contribu- 
tions and criticisms—-friendly or otherwise— 
on the “new venture,” stating that the time 
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had arrived for the profession to be repre- 
sented by a weekly scientific journal, published 
under the auspices of the National Veterinary 
Association, a resolution which had _ been 
passed a year before by their Council at the 
Peterborough meeting. It had not, however, 
materialised and it rested with William Hunt- 
ing to “take the bull by the horns” and the 
editorial responsibilities on his own shoulders. 
This—to a man who was in busy London con- 
sulting praetice—meant a lot; and as he him- 
self once expressed to a fellow traveller in 
the train who was severely criticising the 
paper without knowing that he was talking to 
the Editor, it was “‘ run in between the inter- 
vals of a busy practice.” To think of the 
Record of 50 years ago when it was entirely 
presented to its veterinary readers by one man 
only and the weekly periodical as we see it 
to-day, makes one appreciate the superhuman 
effort of William Hunting—to whom the pro- 
fession owes a debt of gratitude which can 
never be repaid. The publishers, too, of that 
day—-Messrs. H,. & W. Brown of Fulham Road 
—must have their due share of credit, for they 
also worked with many disadvantages. In fact, 
the whole thing was a “hand to mouth” 
gaine; so different from the comparative ease 
and leisure in which our present-day Editorial 
Committee for the Veterinary Record now 
basks ! 

The system of an Editorial Committee is an 
undoubted advantage, particularly when_ it 
possesses an Editorial Representative who, like 
Mr. William Brown, has grown up with the 
paper from the infant days of its acquirement 
by the N.V.M.A.; for he himself undertook its 
(ities while still a student and striving to 
get through the qualifying examination of 
M.R.C.Y.S. 

The value to the profession of our weekly 
periodical is inestimable and I cannot under- 
stand how any member can exist without it. 

That it will in due course reach another 
Jubilee is as great a certainty as that it will 
continue to be the strongest link in the chain 
which keeps our members together when dan- 
gers threaten our liberties and _ professional 
honour, 

FreprertIcK T, G. Hospay, Editor. 
* * * * * 
Veterinary Medicine (Cuicaco, ILuinots). 


It is a pleasure to felicitate The Veterinary 
Record on the attainment of the half-century 
mark in years of usefulness, On the average, 
50 years is a hoary age in veterinary journa- 
lism, Far greater than the number of publi- 
cations that survive is the number that wax, 
wane and wither within that period; yet 50 
years of notable service finds the Record still 
on the eastern slope in vigour, usefulness and 
influence, Congratulations ! 
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The Record of Hunting, of inspiring memory, 
has notable achievements to its credit. The 
new Record of the * National” has multiplied 
them, An example to veterinary journalism 
everywhere, it has demonstrated how to be at 
once dignified and forthright; politic and 
aggressive, and that an official organ need not 
become a ‘wee, sleekit, cowrin’, tim’rous 
beastie.” 

ISS88 to 1938! What astoundingly fruitful 
years! Speaking of veterinary medicine in 
America, they have seen the general adoption 
of anaesthesia and asepsis in surgery; Kil- 
borne’s discovery and tick fever of cattle 
pushed to tide water; the introduction of 
mallein and glanders routed; the discovery of 
tuberculin and bovine tuberculosis suppressed ; 
the discovery of Schmidt, which seemed all- 
sufficient, only to be placed in-a_ niche in 
history by Greig and Dryerre; the development 
of anti-hog cholera serum and _ revolutionary 
change in swine husbandry; Wright’s applica- 
tion of Salmon’s discovery of bacterial vae- 
cines, opening a whole new field of prophy- 
laxis and therapy; the displacement of crude 
drugs by refined products and greater precision 
in therapeutics. One might continue for 
columns to list progress of that prolific half- 
century. 

We give full credit to those who contributed 
this vast fund of new information, but their 
labours would have been barren of immediate 
result but for the magic carpet, veterinary 
journalism, that carried their discoveries, 
their developments and their innovations to the 
“field.” Veterinary journalism is an indispens- 
able link in the chain of veterinary progress; 
its responsibility is onerous. During the past 
50 years it has been discharged with fidelity, 
and by none more faithfully, more efficiently, 
nor more successfully than by the Record.- 
I). M. Campspetyi, Editor. 


* + * * * 


Wiener Tieriirztliche Monatsehrift (Leipzig) 

It is a very pleasant duty for me to express 
my best congratulations on an event so notable 
as the Jubilee of the Veterinary Record. May 
this very excellent journal always be crowned 
with success, which it so very much deserves! 

I am deeply grateful to you for giving me 
the honour of contributing to your Jubilee 
Number.* Allow me to assure you of my best 
wishes and my highest esteem for British 
Veterinary Science.—F. GERLACH, Associate 
Editor. 


*We are privileged to publish, elsewhere in 
this issue, a valuable contribution from Dr. 
Gerlach concerning his researches on_ rabies, 
entitled, “The Morphology of the Virus of 
Rabies.”—Editor, V.R. 
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Facsimile of letter addressed by William Hunting to the late Secretary, R.C.V.S. 
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Mr. Hitt “ Fires” Mr. HUNTING 

It is of some interest to reproduce also the text of the “ memo.” relative to William Hunting, 
compiled by the late Mr. Hill, with the original of which we have been favoured by Dr. Fred 
Bullock, his successor as Secretary to the Royal College :— 
William Hunting. 

An old name in the profession and known to the president, Mr, Lawson, for many years. 

M.R.C.V.S. in 1865. 

Assistant in well-known firm of veterinary surgeons in Manchester. 

F.R.C.V.S. in 1877. r 

President R.C.V.S.—1894-5, 

Professor at Albert Veterinary College along with his valued friend and colleague, Professor 

Gamgee, and was also Professor at Cirencester College. 

Author of veterinary works. Editor of Veterinary Record. 

Appointed Examiner to the R.C.V.S. which office he still holds. al 

He is an active officer of the N.V.M.A., the C.V.M.S, and other kindred societies, 
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In Partnership with 
William Hunting: 
A Practitioner’s Reflections 


R. CHRYSTAL IRVING, F.r.c.v.s., 
RipGeE HILL, Nr. BARNET, HERTs. 


In 1882 I was a student with a man in 
Scotland doing a very large practice, the work 
being entirely among horses and cattle. Re- 
garding fees, he took what he could get, 
usually 2s, 6d, or, if lucky, 5s, Sitting up all 
night with a calving cow or foaling mare was 
rewarded by the handsome sum of 10s. 6d. 
Distance was never considered and of course 
there were no cars: it was a case of the saddle 
or a trap. 

The old practitioners were certainly be- 
lievers in the saying ‘* Desperate diseases need 
desperate remedies ” and according to present- 
day ideas their treatment savoured of ferocity. 
They nearly always used drugs which gave 
decidedly visible results: croton oil, croton 
seed, hellebore, and euphorbium were very 
largely used. Bleeding was general and prac- 
tised for every ailment; I have heard some of 
the ancients say: ‘“ Bleed him until he 
staggers.” The hot iron was also very popular, 
and I remember seeing a young farm horse 
treated for lampas: the palate was seared 
most severely and the outer gums of the molar 
teeth were then treated in the same way. The 
animal was given eight drams of aloes with 
several drops of croton oil; needless to say it 
died from superpurgation. Of all the reme- 
dies I have seen in the olden days, those which 
did most harm were bleeding, and the use of 
croton oil. 

Unfortunately I was born a Scotsman, and 
did a certain amount of work in Scotland. We 
were known as “ ferries” (short for farriers) 
and looked upon as necessary evils. When I 
first came to England I was pleased to find we 
were treated reasonably and that, to a certain 
extent, our services were recognised. 

A great change I see is the entrance of girls 
into the profession, I know several who are 
doing very well in private practice, but I hear 
that there is some prejudice against them, 
especially among the older practitioners, It 
appears to me a very lop-sided attitude to 
adopt, as all the resentment in the world will 
make no difference to the number qualifying, 
and if I know anything about the fair sex it 
will make them all the more determined to 
make good. I hear also that a large number 
of practitioners have the misguided impression 
that they can offer a girl assistant about the 
third of the salary they would give a man, If 
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they persist in this attitude they have only 
themselves to blame if these start practices 
of their own. The majority of girls are quite 
as capable as men and would have far more 
patience with the animals and their owners. 
The latier would, in many cases, need more 
careful handling than the former, In my 
young days dogs were never treated: if they 
were ill they were shot. 

In concluding, I would like to say I was most 
fortunate in being in partnership with the 
late William Hunting for over 20 years, and 
have no hesitation in saying that he was one 
of the most able veterinary surgeons I have 
ever met. 





Some ‘‘ Milestones ’’ of 
Veterinary Practice 


E. P. EpWARDS, M.R.C.V.S, 
BoURNEMOUTH 


The 50 volumes to-date of the Veterinary 
Record form a contemporary chronicle of the 


‘profession’s history, its problems and progress, 


and of the great changes in veterinary practice 
during the half century, but one can only cata- 
logue here some of the more conspicuous 
‘* milestones ” which have marked the long and 
eventful journey. 

Of the dread animal scourges known in the 
*SOs, pleuro-pneumonia, rinderpest, glanders 
and rabies are now “stamped out” in this 
country. Tuberculosis, foot-and-mouth disease, 
sheep scab, anthrax and swine fever still 
remain, and, with the modern additions of 
Johne’s’ disease, contagious abortion and 
mastitis, are a formidable octet to engage the 
energies of the State and the profession. 

The conception of the average stock-owner 
of the diseases of his animals 50 years ago 
was a compound of stiperstition, tradition and 
stubborn ignorance, whilst that of treatment was 
chiefly empiric, generally useless, often harmful 
and cruel. So too, ventilation and hygiene in 
the modern sense were primitive; fresh air, 
indeed, was considered dangerous and the value 
of sunshine unthought of, whilst dietetics was 
a matter of “rule of thumb” and ancient 
custom. 

The “farrier” or “cow doctor” was 
ubiquitous, with his bleeding fleam ever ready 
for most cases, and it was often an uphill fight 
for the young graduate against the power of 
the traditions and ignorance of centuries. Still, 
the veterinary surgeon of the countryside won, 
and to the practical advances in hygiene and 
rational feeding, of which he was the chief 
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* Apostle,” may we not say that the disappear- 


ance or greatly decreased incidence of such 
diseases as purpura, pink eye,  strangles, 


influenza, azoturia, lymphangitis and the com- 
mon colics has been mainly due? More or 
less in their “ order of appearance,” as theatre 
programmes say, may be cited the clinical 
thermometer, microscope, stethoscope and hypo- 
dermic syringe, as new aids to diagnosis and 
treatment. The work of Pasteur, the discoveries 
of the bacillus of anthrax (1876) and tuber- 
culosis (1882) by Koch, with the new laboratory 
technique of the latter, laid the foundations of 
the vast edifice of modern bacteriology and, in 
conjunction with Metchnikoff’s elucidation of 
the function of the white blood cell, paved the 
way for the production of our modern sera, 
antitoxins, vaccines and diagnostic media. 
Again, the isolation of the many potent alkaloids 
and “active principles ” led rapidly to the 
growth of hypodermic and _ intravenous 
medication. 

Thus the practitioner became equipped with 
scientific aids to diagnosis, and with a * materia 
medica” of precision largely to supersede his 
“ nowders, potions and drenches.” The dis- 
covery of cocaine heralded the boon of local 
anaesthesia, and has been followed by the host 
of new and safer agents which have made local, 
intraspinal, intravenous and ordinary general 
anaesthesia, a routine of practice to-day in the 
surgery of animals. 

The fortuitous if almost empiric discovery 
by Schmidt of a cure for “‘ milk fever ” perhaps 
calls for special mention, both on account of 
its economic value and because it has been 
followed by fruitful research into the pathology 
of the condition, and by the growth of our know- 
ledge of deficiency diseases in general. 

In the conditions of his daily work the advent 
of the motor car to replace the “ hack” or 
“cob and gig,’”’ rank heresy though it then was, 
has been an immense boon, especially to the 
country practitioner. It has greatly lightened 
his labour, and widened his “ sphere of influ- 
ence,” so tending to reduce the number of 
practitioners needed in a specified area. 

Although it greatly reduced horse practice in 
town and country, the loss has been somewhat 
compensated by the phenomenal growth of small 
animal practice, and of the State schemes for 
the eradication of bovine scourges and the 
provision of safe milk supplies. 

And now the era of preventive medicine and 
eradication is here and lies before us as a 
splendid vision of the future road. 

That “prevention is better than cure” has 
passed from a trite proverb to a passionate 
certainty of conviction, destined to activate the 
medical and veterinary efforts of the future 
the world over, and in tuberculosis lies its first 
great problem to grapple with, and by victory 
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Our Progress in Public 


Health. 


J. McALLAN, M.A., B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., 


CHIEF VETERINARY OFFICER, 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, NORTHERN IRELAND 


Progress in human affairs during any period 
of 50 years in man’s history is seldom spec- 
tacular. It is slow and steady except when 
unusual and outstanding happenings seem to 
stimulate men to greater efforts, when some- 
times progress becomes almost too rapid. 

On that basis one hardly knows whether 
to classify our profession’s general progress as 
slow and steady or as almost spectacular. | 
think we can claim that whilst it has been 
slow and steady, it has certainly been also 
satisfactory, In the realm of public health 
we might be justified in deeming our progress 
very rapid indeed, for “ public health ” in this 
country became a definite entity only with the 
passing of the Public Health Act of 1875. That 
is but 68 years ago, although, of course, there 
was a previous Act of 1848—an offspring of 
the Poor Law Service, With the passing of 
the 1875 Act it may be said that public health 
progressed from the purely environmental con- 
ception of health to the purely preventive as- 
pect of it, as opened up by the epoch-making 
work of Pasteur, Koch, and their disciples with 
their proofs of the agents of infection. We can 
justifiably claim that with this new conception 
the veterinary profession has rapidly taken its 
place in the field of public health—rapidly in- 
deed when we think of the comparative youth 
of our profession as a definitely scientific one. 
To the older members of our profession it must 
seem almost incredible when they look back, 
that a professional body, trained to think 
almost entirely in terms of “ cure,’ should so 
quickly have changed its outlook and turned 
its mind to thoughts of “ prevention.” The 
profession is to be congratulated in so swiftly 
adapting itself to this new outlook on disease 
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within us. “Time 
of the news reels, 


to justify “the faith 
Marches On” is a slogan 

and during the last 50 years of veterinary 
history at home and abroad, the Record can 
justly claim to have kept pace with time in 
recording events, changes, and discoveries in 
veterinary practice, and in promoting our up- 
ward progress alike in the professional and 
social spheres. 

A volume could be written on my theme, 
but there is an instalment each week in the 
pages of the Record, and no veterinary surgery 
can afford to be without it. 
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which is so definitely the prerogative of public 
health. Human preventive medicine has pro- 
eressed quickly, but we have kept pace. 
Medical Officers of Health have generally been 
ready to recognise the need for our help and 
co-operation in protecting and improving the 
health of man. That we have not accomplished 
more than we have, say, in the fight against 
tuberculosis, has not been our fault. We were 
equipped and ready for the battle long ago, and 
only very recently has the real attack been 
launched, and even now we may not be justified 
in claiming that the sphere of our activities is 
purely in that of public health. That does not 
matter. Public health is bound to benefit. 

It seems a far cry from the days of such 
pioneers in public health work as Trotter, 
Malcolm, King and Begg, to mention but a few, 
to the days when almost every county has its 
veterinary staff, Scotland lays it down that 
veterinary surgeons should be the meat in- 
spectors, and other parts of the United 
Kingdom insist that their veterinary staff 
alone should be responsible for the control of 
the production of milk, and for meat inspection. 
Do we altogether appreciate what the pioneers 
did for us? They sowed well, otherwise we 
should not be reaping so well now. 

And what of our professional governing 
body which so successfully adapted a curri- 
culum to fit men for the work which has so 
quickly come to our hands, and to our Schools 
which met the changes? To them credit must 
indeed be given, 

Although we have looked at public health in 
perhaps too narrow a way in considering only 
such matters as milk control and meat inspec- 
tion, we must not forget to claim that all our 
activities in the control and elimination of 
animal diseases are definitely part of that 
public health. Too little credit is sometimes 
given us for our supreme successes in the 
eradication of such diseases as glanders and 
rabies, and for the general control of animal 
diseases, but the pride we have in such efforts 
is fully justified. 

Our profession quickly adapted itself to the 
changed circumstances that a new aspect of 
public health administration demanded and 
long ere the centenary of the Veterinary Record 
is due for celebration we can confidently antici- 
pate seeing the profession firmly and definitely 
established as a force in public health, con- 
scious of a job well done to the everlasting 
benefit of the country and adding, as the years 
go on, a bigger and bigger quota to the sum 
of good health. 





Professor Heinrich Gins, Director of the Robert 
Koch Institute for Infectious Diseases of Berlin, 
has been elected an honorary member of the 
Bulgarian Post-graduate Institute of Veterinary 
Surgeons. 
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The Inoculation of Cattle 
with Vaccine Lymph 


PROFESSOR E. LUHRS, 
(Berliner tierdrztliche Wochenschrift.) 


[TRANSLATION OF ARTICLE SPECIALLY 
CONTRIBUTED | 


Since Jenner, in the year 1887, published his 
noted ‘‘ Inquiry into the causes and effects of 
the Variola vaccine, a disease discovered in 
some of the western counties of England, par- 
ticularly Gloucestershire, and known by the 
name of the Cow Pox,” endless experiments have 
been made from all aspects with vaccinia. 

Amongst other experiments, attempts have 
been repeatedly made to produce an attenuation 
of the virus of foot-and-mouth disease by 
symbiosis with vaccinia. It is not possible to go 
into the literature here but only to record a 
hitherto unpublished communication on such 
experiments sent to me by Dr. E. Liihrs (Olden- 
burg) and which appears at first sight promising. 

On study of the literature, it has struck me 
that hardly any unexceptionable experiments 
have been reported as to how the vaccine 
generally used to-day behaves when transferred 
to cattle in the field. 

Prof. Dr. Gins was kind enough to send me 
for this purpose some unpreserved vaccine lymph 
(calf 10/135) which gave a positive reaction in 
the eye of the rabbit at a dilution of 1 : 80,000. 

After a preliminary experiment with two 
‘alves, which I inoculated on the shaved skin of 
the neck with two 3 em. lines, I treated 20 
healthy milking cows, six heifer calves, two bull 
calves, 16 other young cattle and two bulls in 
the same way except that the inoculation lines 
were 5 cm. in length. On the third day the 
rectal temperature was raised a few tenths of a 
degree ; it reached 40° C. on the fourth day and 
then returned to normal. The inoculation line 
became more distinct @ay by day, and by the 
fourth day was of about the thickness of a 


straw, sharply marked off, and = gradually 
increased to the ‘size of a pigeon” (Tauben- 


grosse). From the sixth day onwards small 
pustules, which quickly dried with a brownish 
scab, were found on the crest of the swelling. 
The swelling then gradually regressed, leaving 
an obvious sear. 

No notable effects beyond those described 
were produced during the course of the inocula- 
tion reaction. Appetite was not decreased and 
the milk yield remained level. 

In sheep the findings were similar. 

Thus, vaccine lymph produces lesions in 
cattle similar to those in children, i.e., the 
raccine produces only local lesions, never a 
generalised exanthema. 
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The Morphology of the 
Virus of Rabies” 


hr, GERLACH 
SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED. | 


For the first time Pasteur, in 1884, reported 
the finding of very fine granules in the brain 


| TRANSLATION OF ARTICLE 


of a rabid animal. Twelve years later (1896) 
Victor Babes demonstrated very fine granules 
in the nerve cells, which he considered to be 
rabies parasites in an active state. Again, in 
1910, J. Koch and VP. Rissling described fine 
coccus-like forms in the brain and spinal cord 
of rabid animals: they occurred in the grey 
substance as well as in the large ganglion cells 


in close proximity to the Negri bodies. In 1926, 
ir. Paul and F. Schweinburg demonstrated the 
presence of granular forms like these in nearly 


all cases of rabies examined by them, using 
the same staining methods as are used for 


Negri bodies. 
It is impossible to attach any significance to 


these granular forms. Kividence of their 
parasitic nature cannot be upheld so long as 


the proof is lacking that they were not non- 
specific and there is great difficulty in attempt- 
ing to classify them as micro-organisms. 

With the aid of methods employed in the 
demonstration of the elementary bodies of virus 
diseases, it is possible to observe variable num- 
virus bodies in the central nervous 
lying free in the tissues or included 
cells. The most instructive pictures 
are given by microscopic preparations stained 
by the methods of Paschen, Morosow or 
Heizberg, or in those examined with a fluores- 


bers of 
system, 
in nerve 


cence microscope after preliminary treatment 
with 1:1,000 Primulin sotution.  (Haitinger, 


Hagemann. ) 


In smears made from the meninges of rabid 


animals it is possible with these methods, and 
using a magnification of 1,000 or more, to 
demonstrate regularly, or nearly so, virus 


Most are of 
ovoid 
also be 


bodies of various form and size. 
a uniform size, being circular or 
(elementary bodies), but there may 

seen smaller granules, larger ones up to the 
size of small cocci and ring forms. For the 
most part they lie singly, but often appear in 
diplo-form or in short chains of three or four 
individuals. Many of them are bound together 
by very fine threads and others show short 
thread-like appendages (filaments). The greater 
part of these virus bodies lies free in the 


Institute for the Control of 
Animals at Médling, near 
Hofrat Professor Dr. F. 


*From the State 
Infectious Diseases of 
Vienna, Director: 
Gerlach. 





meningeal fluid, but many of the meningeal 
endothelial cells contain them too, it being 
evidently a case of cell parasitism. These virus 
bodies are present in large numbers in various 
parts of the brain and spinal cord of rabid 
animals, but they are difficult to demonstrate 
because they tend to be covered and masked by 
brain substance accompanying them in smear 
preparations. 

The same findings have been 
the case of street rabies, experimental 
sage) rabies and fixed virus infection: 
virus bodies occur in all these. 

The protoplasm of the large ganglion cells of 
Ammon’s horn contains Negri bodies and near 
the latter, single or several granules which 
correspond morphologically in all respects with 
the virus elementary bodies referred to above. 

It has not yet been possible to solve the 
problem of the nature of Negri bodies by 
methods used in virus research. 

Forms identical with elementary bodies are 
also present in the saliva of rabid animals, both 
in diplo-form, short chains, filament forms and 
ring forms, and it is interesting to note that 
the fluid in the pericardium and sometimes 
that of the pleura and peritoneum of rabid 
animals sometimes but not always contains 
numerous virus bodies giving the impression 
that they are present “in pure culture.” 

May it be possible that the virus bodies 
demonstrated by me in cases of street rabies, 
passage rabies and fixed virus rabies, as seen 
in the meninges, central nervous’ system, 
Salivary glands, in the serous cavities and as 
cell parasites are really the causal organism 
of rabies? 

This supposition is supported by the fact that 


made both in 
(pas- 
the 


granular forms like elementary bodies can be 
cultured in eggs and free from cells on arti- 
ficial culture media: they, however, rapidly 


lose virulence and quickly die out. 

The production of cell-free culture of the 
rabies virus constitutes material for future 
research, 





BILL FOR CONTROL OF RIDING SCHOOLS 


The great increase in the popularity of horse 
riding has given rise to Captain F. F. 
Heilgers’s Bill, which aims at preventing abuses 
in riding schools and at ensuring that horses 
are not overworked. Registration and inspection 
of riding establishments is proposed in the Bill, 
which was discussed at a conference held at the 
House of Commons, on Thursday of last week, 
between M.P.s, representatives of the R.S.P.C.A., 


the National Horse Association, and _ others 
interested. One fear has been that riding 
schools might undercut one another with the 


result that horses might be worked for excess- 
ively long hours, while sometimes, it is thought, 
there is inadequate supervision and inexperi- 
enced teaching. Other M.P.s who were sponsor- 
ing a similar Bill have now agreed to support 
Captain Heilgers’s measure. 
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The Importance and the 
Fundamentals of Veterinary 
Statistics 


DR. VLADIMIR CHLADEK, 

lin forwarding the following article, Veter- 
inary-Major Dr. Vladimir Chladek, Editor of 
lojenské Zdravotnické Listy, Prague, Czecho 
slovakia, writes: ‘“ We offer this small con 
tribution for your special issue, with our sin 
cerest Wishes for the future of your Jnost 
interesting journal. | 


The advantage of complete and suitable 
veterinary statistics seems still to be under- 
estimated. The most complete records, con- 
cerning the morbidity and the mortality of 
wnimals, are the annual reports of the army 
veterinary services, but they lack a uniform 
plan of international value to facilitate com- 
parison, 

The reports of the publie veterinary officials 
mostly contain data on some communicable 
diseases only, according to laws of a byegone 
period, Whereas diseases of great actual 
interest, such as infectious abortion, diseases 
of young animals, and mastitis, are often 
more or less neglected. The public animal 
health service should be coneerned not only 
with certain communicable diseases, but with 
ull those of economic importance occurring 
among great numbers of animals and uncon- 
trollable by the individual owners alone, wviz., 
infectious diseases, parasitie invasions and con- 
stitutional diseases, 

It seems necessary to compile complete 
statistics of the economic losses caused by 
animal diseases. A uniform index of the dis- 
eases and of the causes of death with an in- 
ternational valuation of the losses incurred 
thereby would be very useful. The diseases 
may be divided into the following categories: 
communicable  diseases—infections, infesta- 
tions: general diseases not communicable; 
diseases of the different organ groups, injuries 
of the different organ groups, with reference 
to the various causes of diseases and death. 

The data on morbidity and mortality afford 
no complete indication as to the enonomic 
effect caused by animal diseases, Temporary 
and final inability or diminution of ability for 
service should also be taken into consideration. 
Complete statistics must take ‘into account all 
sorts of enonomic losses to enable a_ strict 
comparison to be made of the various diseases 
in this respect, Complete statistics should also 
show, as far as possible, the different causes 
of and also the different results of diseases, 

The public veterinary service demands com- 
plete yeterinary statistics for the proper direct- 
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ing of veterinary prevention, Large economic 
losses May remain neglected, because their 
extent has never been ascertained. Suitable 
statistics do not only enable preventive 
Ineasures to be taken, where they pay and as 
far as they pay, but they reveal also to what 
extent such measures have proved suecessful. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY 
SURGEONS 


Membership Examinations, 1938 
LIST OF SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES 


(Continued from page 768.) 


London 
Ist EXAMINATION 


Ashton, M. A. ‘Laker, H. T. C. 
“Avliffe, A. R. ‘Landau, M 
Ballard, A. H. Leach, T. M. 
Berry, M. H. Lloyd, H. G. (€) 
Bryce, Miss M. R. McCrea, M. R. 
Bullen, J. J. (B) Marginson, B. C. 
Chandler, P. M. (Liverpool student) 
Channel, €: T. Marten, D. W. 
Chaudhary, S. A. (C)  Montefiere, A. S. F. 
Cobbett, B. H. Nye, S. S. 
“Cooke, C. D. O'Neill, A. G. (€) 
Duncan, Miss D. L. (C) Pybus, J. S. 
“Dyke, Miss B. Purkis, Miss B. M. 
Eastwood, R. Ritchie, Miss M D. 
“Edwards, F. B. Schwitzguebel, R. P.(C) 
“Field, H. I. Shollick, Miss G. W. 
Fincham, [. H. Skyrme, E. F. (B) 
‘Fletcher, F. K. Skyrme, H. P. (B) 
Fowler, G. Solmitz. G..S. (€) 
‘Gabb, K. B. Svkes, P. E. (B) 
Gibbs, W. A. (B) *Thorne, A. L. C 
*Grieve, Miss C. G. “Trump, H. L. 
Griffin, G. J. (€) *Walker, R. G. 
Hill, R. B. D. Waterman, J. F. (€) 
Hills, J. N. M. Weitz, B. G. F. (B) 
Holland, E. H. Welch, A. G. 
*Howson, Miss G. R. Welch, Miss R. (B) 
‘Kaushash, N. C. “Williamson, T. F. 
*Knight, R. W. J. Witherington, D. H. 
*Denotes Ist @lass honours. 
“Denotes 2nd class honours. 
(C) Denotes credit in Chemistry. 
(B) Denotes credit in Biology. 


2nd EXAMINATION 


Bagenal, B. 
Barwick, Miss E. M. 
Blaikley, G. 
*Blair-Fish, P. R. 
Buxton, A. 
“Chandra, B. 
Chandra, V. P. (P) *Lake, D. P. 
Chaudhari, C. P. *Lall, H. t 
Dixie, E. W. A. B. (H) Lewis, E. F. 
*‘Dobinson, J. Luke, W. S 
Dyke, J. (H) McCullagh, A. F. 
Fletcher, J. C. Macgregor, D. E. (P) 
“Denotes 2nd class honours. 
(P) Denotes credit in Physiology, etc. 
(H) Denotes credit in Histology, ete. 


*Foster, A? V. B. 
Goulburn. Miss A. M. 
Hesketh, W. C 
Higginson, E. F. 
*“Hindle, J. J. R. 
Kemp, Miss J. M. 
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SECOND EXAMINATION (continued) 


Mares, R. G. 


Scott, D. J. P. 


Markham, A. E. G. (P) *Smith, W. H. 


Morrison, A. M. (P) 
Murray, D. S. 
‘Newhook, J. C. 
Osborn, Miss J. 
Phillips, R. N. (P) 
Pierce, A. E. (P) 
Rawlinson, W. E. (P) 
Reynolds. Miss P. M. 
‘Roberts, E. J. 
Russell, Miss A. M. 


ard EXAMINATION 


Barnard, G. M. 
Baxter, Miss K. A. (H) 
Beale, Miss J. H. (P) 
Beament, R. A. (P) (H) 
Blampied, P. H. 
Clarke, E. V. 
‘Cotchin, E. 
Darné, A. (A) 
Dorman, A. E. (H) 
Esdaile, Miss A. G. (A) 
Gates, H. S. 
Greeves, D. H. (A) 
Harries, L. G. 
Huckle, Miss B. M. 
Jonas, A. C. 
Kyaw, M. H. 
Lipscombe, Miss S. 

(P) (H) 


Sparrow, L. H. 
Taylor, W. M. 
Threlkeld, T. 
Townson, R. S. 
Turner, R. J. 
Vale, R. H. 
Weatherhead, G. C. 
Wickens, J. T. 
Williamson, G. T. 


Moon, G. J. 

Neave, R. M. S. (A) (H) 
Parsons, J. H 
Patterson, J. R. 

Peters, E. G. E. (P) (A) 
Plumbly, G. P. 
Reynolds, Miss J. F. 
Rudland, G. A. H. 


*Russell, Miss A. F. 


Sagredo, Miss M. 
Salmon, Miss S. 

Steel, P. G. 

Stephens, A. D. 
Ticehurst, R. E. (P) 
Walker, R. J. C 
Wilde, J. K. H. (P) (HD) 


‘Denotes 2nd class honours, 
(P) Denotes credit in Pharmacology. 
(A) Denotes credit in Anatomy. 
(H) Denotes credit in Hygiene. 


Ith EXAMINATION 


Abrams, Miss A. M. 
Ahmad, M. A. 
Anthony, J. E. (Path) 
Bentley, Miss M. E. 


Khan, M. H. 

Kraft, Miss I. R. (Path) 
Littlewood, H. K. 
Mason, G. S. (Path) 


(Paras) *Packer, R. H. 


Downe, C. H. (Paras) 
Edwards, F. V. 
Farmer, Miss G. J. 
Foulston, W. 
Freak, Miss M. J. 
(Paras) 
Gray, W. van O., 
Griffiths, T. L. 
*‘Hanman, Miss M. E. 
*Hart, J. F. 
Hobbs, P. H. 
Jeaffreson, Miss A. M. 
Johnson, S. P. L. 


“Denotes 2nd 


Pocock, Miss F. M. 
(Path) 

Scott, C. E. S. 

Sparke, D. J. 

Sprent, J. F. A. (Path) 

Streeter, Miss H. S. 

Studdy, E. V. H. p 

Taylor, D. W. B. (Path) 


*Tutt, J. B. 


Wait, P. 
Weedon, D. A. J. 
White, Miss K. H. 


*Wilmot-Smith, J. P. 


class honours. 


(Path) Denotes credit in Pathology. 
(Paras) Denotes credit in Parasitology. 


FINAL EXAMINATION 
(5 years’ course) 


Allen, G. S. 
Balls, D. F. V. 
Barnett, S. F. 
Berry, A. G. 


Bingham. Miss G. M. L. 


Cabban, K. E. 





Chivers, P. R. 
Crowther, R. W. 
Dean, P. W. 
Edwards, J. B. 
Francis. J. 
Green, R. A. 
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FINAL EXAMINATION (continued) 


Hunt, D. K. Ovington, R. P. 
Jarvis, J. A. -arry, H. B. 
Joshua, Miss J. O. Roberts, Miss D. M. P 
Lawton, Miss R. Robertson, Mrs. H. 
Lee, J. A. Tunney, P. J. 
Lochead, Miss M. E. Walker, C. W. M. 
Neal-Morris, R. Walpole, R. O. W. 
Neve, Miss H. Worden, A. N, 
(4 years’ course) 

Mehra, G. K. 


(To be continued.) 


Lustig, E. von 





In Parliament 


On Monday last the Minister of Agriculture 
made a statement in the House of Commons of the 
Government’s policy to help the poultry industry. 

Mr. Morrison, in the course of a reply to a 
question on the subject put by Mr. Mathers, said 
that the Government had given very -careful 
consideration to the position of the poultry 
industry in all its aspects. They had had before 
them the reports of the Reorganisation Commis- 
sions for Eggs and Poultry, the report of the 
Poultry Technical Committee, and the pro- 
visional proposals drawn up by the leading 
producers’ organisations for a marketing scheme 
under the Agricultural Marketing Acts. They 
had also taken into consideration the results of 
recent consultations with representatives of 
organisations of producers and_ distributors. 
Following a period of rapid expansion after the 
War, the industry had experienced an appreci- 
able decline in the last three years. That decline 
appeared to have been due to several factors, and 
the Government accepted the view of the Poultry 
Technical Committee that one of the most vital 
factors affecting the prosperity of the industry 
in the whole of Great Britain at the present time 
was the high incidence of mortality in poultry 
flocks. The Government were impressed by the 
committee’s views as to the very serious and 
urgent nature of the disease problem in_ the 
poultry industry, and they agreed substantially 
with the recommendations of the committee as 
to the manner in which the problem should be 
tackled, 

RESEARCH INTO DISEASE 


The Government accordingly proposed that a 
Poultry Commission for Great Britain should be 
set up with power to control the distribution 
of breeding stock, hatching eggs, and day-old 
chicks; and with the responsibility of conducting 
a stock improvement scheme on voluntary lines, 
assisted by premiums from the Exchequer on 
a diminishing scale. In addition the Government 
were prepared to facilitate the establishment of 
a research station for the investigation of the 
major disease problems of the industry; to give 
sympathetic consideration to a scheme, which 
the Commission would be asked to prepare, for 
the establishment of a progeny-testing station 
with a view to the production of the highest 
quality foundation stock; and to co-operate in 
making increased provision for educational and 
advisory work among poultry producers. The 
proposal for a poultry research station was 
already under consideration by the Agricultural 
Research Council. 

Mr. Morrison indicated that the regulation of 
marketing under a producers’ marketing scheme 
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would present a formidable task, and that as an 
aliernative the Government proposed that the 
digee > | Commission should be given power to 

gulate the marketing of eggs and of dead 
poultry up to the point of final sale to the con- 
sumer. He added that it was not proposed to 
gi\e an Exchequer subsidy to the industry, but 
that the Government proposed to seek pow er to 
regulate imports of eggs and other poultry pro- 
ducts to prevent possible dislocation of the 
market by abnormal oversea supplies. 


. . . 7 . 


The following are among the questions and 
answers recorded in the House of Commons 
recently :— 

TUBERCULOSIS (CATTLE) 


Mr. RipLty asked the Minister of Agriculture 
what Treasury payments have been made to 
cattle owners for the purpose of eradicating 
tuberculosis under Part I[V of the Agriculture 
Act, 1937? 

Mr. W. S. Morrison: During the period of 
three months following the date on which 
Part IV of the Agriculture Act, 1937, came into 
operation, namely, April Ist, 1938, payments 
lotalling £4,085 were made out of the Diseases 
of Animals Account to cattle owners in respect 
of assistance under the Tuberculosis (Attested 
Herds) Schemes towards the cost of tuberculin 
tests with a view to eradicating tuberculosis from 
the herds concerned. The milk bonus of one 
penny per gallon payable under the schemes to 
owners of attested herds is paid by the appro- 
priate milk marketing board, which subsequently 
recovers from the Ministry the amounts paid. 
No claims for the recovery of bonus paid = in 
respect of the months of Avril, May and June 
have vet been made by the boards, but it is 
estimated that the amount to be claimed will 
be about £40,000. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA (SALE OF CATTLE) 

Mr. Creecu Jones asked the Secretary of State 
for Dominion Affairs whether he is aware of the 
anxiety caused to Africans in the native reseryes 
in Southern Rhodesia by the compulsory selling 
of native cattle; that considerable reductions 
are being enforced at Fort Victoria and adjacent 
districts; that prices involve heavy losses to the 
natives concerned, and that drastic restrictions 
have been imposed on the number of cattle a 
native may have; and whether he will make 
representations to the Government that more 
adequate arrangements should be made_ to 
explain to the people concerned the policy in- 
volved, that the co-operation of the natives in 
the policy should be obtained, and that a fair 
price should be guaranteed when a_ reduction 
is — ed? 

Lord STANLEY: The Prime Minister of Southern 
Rhodesia meer Me issued a statement on this 
matter, a copy of which I am sending to the 
hon. Member. It is explained that the rumour 
of the compulsory sale of cattle is unfounded, 
and results from the Southern Rhodesia Govern- 
ment’s attempt to assist the natives in over- 
stocked areas to improve their herds by selling 
some of their scrub cattle. An officer of the 
Veterinary Renertenand has been made available 
to help in this matter and to give advice to 
the natives as to which of the animals are most 
useless. It has also been pointed out to the 











natives that owing to the shortage of water and 
the poor grazing, due to a bad season, their 
cattle will die of poverty this year unless the 
mamihers are reduced. The statement adds thal 
the prices paid for the class of stock sold are 
fair and reasonable. 

Mr. CREECH JONES: Is the right hon. Gentleman 
aware that-the scheme is actually in full-swing 
operation in certain parts of Southern Rhedesia, 
and that there is considerable apprehension 
among the natives concerned, who certainly are 
not getting a fair price for their cattle, and 
will he make representations to the Government 
that at least the native people should be taken 
into consideration when a policy of this kind 
is put through? 

Lord STanLeEy: The policy has been adopted 
to help the native agriculture and improve il 
as far as possible. I am sorry to hear that the 
natives are apprehensive in the matter, and I 
hope that my answer to the hon. Member's 
question will do something to allay their 
suspicions, 


LICENSED BULLS 

Major Carver asked the Minister of Agricul- 
ture what is the number of bulls in respect of 
which licences have been refused since’ the 
Livestock Improvement (Licensing of Bulls) Act 
became law? 

Mr. W. S. Morrison: The number of bulls in 
respect of which licences have been refused in 
England and Wales since the Improvement of 
Livestock (Licensing of Bulls) Act, 1931, came 
into operation on August Ist, 1934, is 20,380. 
The number licensed during the same period is 
131,092. 


FooT-AND-Moutn DISEASE 

Mr. W. R. Duckworth asked the Minister of 
Agriculture whether his attention has been called 
to the introduction of the use in Germany of a 
new immunising agent for inoculation against 
foot-and-mouth disease and whether it is’ pro- 
posed to carry out any experiments with this 
agent in this country? 

Mr. W. S. Morrison: I have seen reports on the 
active immunisation of animals against foot-and- 
mouth disease in Germany. [ understand that 
the Foot-and-Mouth Disease Research Committee 
have decided to initiate experiments on the lines 
adopted in Germany. ° 





We have received from the British Glues and 
Chemicals, Ltd., a brochure, by F, E. Corrie, 
entitled “Can You Rely Entirely oh the Phos- 
phorus of Feeding Stuffs?—-Is Carbonate of Lime 
Alone Effective and Safe as a Corrective of 
Calcium-Phosphorus IHl-Balance?” It is stated 
that cereals and feeding cakes are known to have 
a low calcium content but usually are assumed 
to have a high proportion of phosphorus and 
that therefore the requirements of animals may 
be met by the addition of crude calcium 
carbonate. It is claimed that a large neunantion 
of the phosphorus is present in an unavailable 
form termed “ phytin phosphorus” and that the 
actual amount of available phosphorus — is 
insuflicient unless a proportion of sterilised bone 
flour is incorporated with the carbonate of lime. 
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Notes and News 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns 


Diary of Events 

July is8th.-Meeting of the Editorial Com- 
mittee, N.V.M.A., at 36, Gordon 
Square, W.C.1, 4 p.m. 

July 22nd.--Annual General Meeting of the 

Sussex Division, N.V.M.A., at 

Brighton, 2.45 p.in. 

—~Meeting of the Dumfries and 

(ralloway Division, N.V.MLA., at 

Carlisle, 12 noon. 

July 27th.—-Meeting of the Society of Veter- 
inary Practitioners, at 36, Gordon 
Square, W.C.1, 2.30 p.m. 

July 29th._-Summer Meeting of the Royal 
Counties Division, N.V.M.A., at 
the Zoological Gardens, Regent's 
Park, N.W.1, 2.30 p.m. 

Aug. 21st-25th.—Thirteenth International Veter- 
inary Congress, Ziirich. 

Aug. 26th-27th.—Thirteenth International Veter- 
inary Congress, Interlaken. 

Sept. 5th-9th.—Annual Congress, N.V.M.A., at 
Glasgow. 


July 26th. 


ROYAL (DICK) VETERINARY COLLEGE 
EDINBURGH 
Colonel Sir Arthur Olver Appointed Principal 


Announcement was made on Tuesday last 
that the Board of Governors of the Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College, Edinburgh, have appointed 
Colonel Sir Arthur = Olver, C.B., O.M.G., 
F.R.C.V.S., who has recently retired from the 
position of Animal Husbandry Expert, Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, India, as 
Principal of the College in succession to the late 
Principal O. Charnock Bradley, who died at his 
post in November, 1937. Sir Arthur Olver takes 
up his duties early in September. 

The new Principal is 62 years of age, and from 
his administrative experience both in the Army 
and in India is singularly well suited for the 
position of Administrative Head of the College, 
which office has now been divested of all teaching 
responsibility. He is a man of broad vision, 
keen insight, high culture and of outstanding 
professional attainments, and we feel confident 
that the profession will recognise in him one 
eminently fitted to succeed the great figure of 
the late Principal Bradley. 

In our issue published as recently as June 4th 
we printed an appreciation of Sir Arthur’s out- 
standingly valuable services to veterinary educa- 
tion and animal husbandry in India. Prior to 
this Colonel Olver had a distinguished career in 
the Royal Army Veterinary Corps. His military 
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experience embraced the South Afriean War, 
and during the Great War he performed valuable 
services in connection with the transport of 
remounts from North America. In relation to 
this work he conducted important researches 
into the equine respiratory diseases connected 
with transport. 

A son of Mr. R. S. Olver, of Trescoe, Par 
Station, Cornwall, Arthur Olver graduated at 
the London College on July 15th, 1897 (securing 
his Fellowship in 1909) and embarked on an 
Army career with the R.A.V.C. He served in 
the South African War, 1901-02 (Queen’s Medal, 
five clasps) ; C.V.O., Egyptian Army and Sudan 
C.V.D., 1907; in 1908 he was appointed 
Assistant Director-General, Army Veterinary 
Services. In the European War, 1914-18, 
Colonel Olver was twice mentioned in Despatches 
and was awarded the C.M.G. and C.B. In 1917 
he was appointed D.D.V.S., British Remount 
Commission, India and America, and from 
1928-30 Deputy Director of Veterinary Services, 
India, retiring in 1930. 

Realising the high standard which he set as 
an Army officer, as an educationalist and as an 
administrator, it was with feelings of the keenest 
pleasure that his fellow members of the profes- 
sion greeted the knighthood which was conferred 
upon him at the time of the Coronation of H.M. 
King George VI. 

Colonel Olver, in 1914, married Marjory 
Beart; they have one surviving son, now at 
(Cambridge University. 
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VETERINARY COUNCIL, EIRE 

At a statutory meeting of the Veterinary 
Council held July 6th, 1938, Mr. P. F. Dolan, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  D.V.S.M. (President) presiding, the 
following members were also present : Professor 
J.J. O'Connor, M.k.c.v.s. (Treasurer), Professor 
\W. Kearney, M.R.c.Vv.s., Professor A, F. O'Dea, 
M.R.C.V.S., Mr. A. A. Donnelly, M.r.c.v.s., Mr. 
James. Dodd, M.r.c.v.s., Mr. J. J. Condon, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

Senators J. J. Parkinson, M.R.c.v.s., and 
Sean O'Donovan,  M.R.C.V.S.,. D.V.S.M., Were 
unanimously nominated as Senate Candidates 
on the Cultural and Edueational Panel. 

It was decided to hold a dinner to take place 
next autumn, 


AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAT, 
ASSOCTATION 


Diamond Jubilee 


Last month’s number of the Journal of the 
Ilmericun Veterinary Medical — Asseciation* 
inarks an important milestone in the history of 
the profession in America since it cCommemor- 
ates the Diamond Jubilee of the Association. 
In order that the oceasion should not pass 
without fitting reeognition the Annual Confer- 
ence has been set aside as a Diamond Jubilee 
Convention, to which the heartiest congratula- 
tions of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association of Great Britain and Treland have 
been cabled by the President, Mr. Donald 
Campbell. It was originally proposed to pub- 
lish a special supplement to the Journal, But it 
was later decided that it would be more appro- 
priate to deyote the June number to a series 
of special articles, 

The President of the Association, Dr, O. YV. 
Brumley, has written a foreword, in the course 
of which he says :- 

“The American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion will hold its 75th annual convention in the 
City of New York, July 5th to 9th. This 
Ineeting will commemorate the 75th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Association. 
Appropriately, it will return to the = city in 
Which it was organised to celebrate its 
Dinmond Jubilee, 

‘The fine spirit whieh prompted — these 
pioneer members of the veterinary profession 
fo initiate an organisation for their mutual 
professional and social benefit will be appro- 
priately commemorated by the return, after 
7 years, to the field of their labours, Every 
veterinarian in North America has been vitally 
benefited by their foresight in promulgating 
this splendid organisation. Down through the 
years, the wisdom of these organisers has been 
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evidenced by the gradual growth and expansion 
of the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion throughout the entire North American 
Continent, During the 75 years” sinee its 
founding, its influence has extended to = all 
sections of this continent and to every country 
in the world, The organisation has been instru- 
mental in protecting the profession during 
these years and has been a forceful factor in 
raising the standards of veterinary education 
and placing the veterinary profession on its 
present high plane, 

“The American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion is the largest organisation of veterinarians 
in the world. To function at its fullest capacity 
as a leader in all of the profession's activities, 
it is important to have in its ranks all veterin- 
arians from every section of the continent.” 

In the papers which follow, the history of 
the veterinary profession in the United States 
and its relation to various aspects of public 
life during the past 75 years are passed in 
review, Thus, there are communications on 
State meat inspection, inspection of food for 
army requirements, veterinary service pertain- 
ing to the protection of public health, the his- 
tory of veterinary education, developments in 
sinall animal and rural practices, and so on, 

In particular, Dr. D, M, Campbell, in a com- 
nrehensive paper entitled “Veterinary Medicine 
in New York City ” explains how the official 
association was first formed and then traces 
its development from an insignificant but en- 
thusiastic nucleus to the highly organised body 
of to-day whieh is fully representative of the 
whole profession, The United States Veterin- 
ary Association was established 75 yvears ago 
When 41 veterinarians from several States met 
in New York City. In the first 25 years of its 
existence it held 45 meetings but the member- 
ship remained small and the Association was in 
ho Way representative of the profession as a 
whole, In 1898 the name was changed to the 
National Veterinary Medical Association and 
thenceforward it steadily increased in size and 
in power, At the 50th “anniversary held in 
1913 under the Presidency of Dr. J, Mohter, 
the membership had risen to 1,400 and every 
State was represented. 

Since that time the Association has continued 
to progress and the claim can be” justly ad- 
vanced that in its composition and outlook it is 
truly national, Under the wise guidance of its 
executive council it has been instrumental in 
bringing forward and pressing radical changes 
which have been of great benefit, not only to 
the profession itself, but also to the general 
public, It has inspired legislation on meat and 
milk inspection, whole-time service, education, 
eradication of bovine tuberculosis, the control 
of contagious abortion and numerous other 
uiuitters of vital importance, 
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CONTROL OF VETERINARY PRACTICE IN 
FRANCE 

We published on March 12th (p. 346) a 
translation of a Bill which passed the French 
Chambre des Députés on January 28th, for the 
control of veterinary practice. We are glad to 
report that the Bill was adopted by the Senate 
on June 17th and now becomes law, 

It provides that in future no person may 
practise the veterinary art in France unless he 
is of French nationality, and 
Krench State Veterinary Diploma. 

Kvery qualified veterinary surgeon is_ re- 


possesses a 


quired to register his name, address and 
diploma at the Prefecture, and to renew his 


registration if he removes to another province. 
As a transitory provision it is provided that 
all those persons who at the date of the passing 


of the Act are, though unqualified, actively 
practising veterinary medicine and = surgery, 


may continue to do so during their lifetime. 
Such persons must, however, arrange for the 
registration of their names and addresses in a 
special register kept at the Prefecture of the 
district in which they live. Application for 
registration must be made within two months 
of the passing of the Act, 

A provision is also made whereby persons 
between the ages of 17 and 25 who have been 
apprenticed to a veterinary surgeon for at 
least one year prior to June 17th, may be pro- 
visionally registered, subject to their complet- 
ing a three years’ apprenticeship. 

The former practice in France seems to have 
heen that qualified veterinary surgeons who 
kept a forge were entitled to give a certificate 
as “Expert Farrier” to their apprentices. 
This practice has no legal authority and it led 
to the creation of a large body of empirics. 
The new law will put a stop to this. 

The new Act does not prohibit the perform- 
ance by shoeing-smiths of any necessary atten- 
tion to the feet of horses, nor to the operation 
of castration of animals other than horses by 
unregistered persons, nor indeed to any act in 
the nature of first aid, save in the case of 
contagious diseases, 

It will be noted that no provision is made 
in France for a National Register of Veterinary 


Surgeons, such as is provided for by our 
Veterinary Surgeons Act, but there will be 
local registers at each Prefecture. This 
method of registration is peculiarly French, 


and may have its advantages, in that it will be 
known locally who are registered veterinarians 
and who are not, Prosecutions against un- 
registered persons will be undertaken locally. 
The fine in the first instance will be nominal, 
but any repetition of the offence will lead to 
a very heavy fine. 

We would express our congratulations to our 
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colleagues on the other side of the Channel in 
having secured this recognition by the State, 
which closes the profession to all but registered 
persons, In the interests of domestic animals 
it would be an excellent thing if such a law 
could be passed in this country. 


k * * % * 
PERSONAL 
Appointment.—Mr. S$. J. Edwards, — B.Sc., 
M.R.C.V.S., Of the staff of the Hannah Dairy 


Research Institute, has intimated his resignation 
on his appointment as First Scientific Assistant 
at the Agricultural Research Council’s new Field 
Station at Compton, Berks. Mr. Edwards, who 
studied at the Royal Veterinary College, London, 
gained his M.R.C.V.S,. in 1927 and was awarded 
his B.Sc. in veterinary science by the University 
of London in the same year. He subsequently 
joined the staff of the Research Institute in 
Animal Pathology, where he worked under Dr. 
F. C. Minett’s direction on problems connected 
with the diagnosis and treatment of bovine mas- 
titis. He was appointed to the post of Veterinary 
,athologist at the Hannah Institute in 1934. 
During his tenure of this appointment he has 
been responsible for developing an experimental 
scheme for the control of contagious abortion 
in a number of local herds, and he has also 
undertaken valuable investigations into various 
problems connected with mastitis. Mr. Edwards 
expects to take up his new duties as from 
October, 


Forthcoming Marriage.—The wedding between 
David Dunn Ogilvie, B.Sc., M.R.C.v.s., 527, Holy- 
head Road, Coventry, eldest son of D. M. Ogilvie, 
Esq., M.B.E., and Mrs, Ogilvie, 2, Dalhousie Ter- 
race, Edinburgh, and Dorothea Duncan Manson, 
elder daughter of J. Manson, Esq., M.P.s., ane 
Mrs, Manson, 26, St. Fillans Terrace, Edinburgh, 
will take place at St. Matthew’s Parish Church, 
Edinburgh, on Saturday, July 16th, the Rev. 
Frank Martin, p.p, officiating. 


. . . . 


Marriage.—-PERRY—WHITAKER TAYLOR. July 9th, 
at Eaglescliffe, Co. Durham, Victor Evan Perry, 
M.R.C.V.S., youngest son of Mr. and Mrs. C. E. 
Perry, F.R.C.v.S., Staple Hill, Bristol, to Mary 
Whitaker Taylor, M.R.c.v.s., only daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Whitaker Taylor, Eaglescliffe. 


On Leave.—Messrs. J. de Meza, Chief Veterinary 
Officer, Nyasaland, and N. R. Reid, Veterinary 
Officer, Tanganyika Territory, arrived home on 
leave during June. 


PART-TIME INSPECTORS’ POSTAGE CHARGES 
The N.V.M.A. have received the following 


reply from the Deputy Establishment Officer to 
the Ministry of Agriculture, to an enquiry as to 
whether members acting as part-time inspectors 
of the Ministry and who, being called upon to 
make a large number of reports, returns, etc., 
in the performance of their duties, are, in conse- 
quence involved in meeting heavy charges for 


postage, can claim any refund of expense so 
incurred: ? ; 
“IT am to inform you that Local Veterinary 


Inspectors employed by the Ministry are_pro- 
vided with envelopes bearing the “ Official Paid 
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design, for sending communications to the 
Ministry’s Head Office and the Veterinary 
Lab oratory at Weybridge. 

The Department is prepared to refund post- 
age on other communications reasonably and 
necessarily incurred by part-time inspec tors, in 
the performance of their official duties.” 


PROFESSIONAL CLASSES AID COUNCIL 

in the annual report presented by Sir John 
Seymour-Lloyd, k.c., to the recently-held annual 
meeting of the above Council, presided over by 
Lord Hailsham, it was stated that the past year 
began with a deficit, but a generous response 
to a broadcast appeal enabled the Council to 
close the year with a balance in hand. Financial 
aid or help in kind was given to 335 families, 
and 360 inquirers were advised of suitable 
sources to approach. There was a satisfactory 
decrease of 58 in the number of applications 
from those who had been helped in the past, 
a tendency that indicated the success of the 
Council’s constructive work in restoring the 
independence of beneficiaries. 

Among those who were assisted were actors, 
accountants, architects and surveyors, auctioneers 
and land agents, artists, musicians, authors, 
journalists, barristers, solicitors, civil sery vants, 
clergymen and missionaries, doctors and dentists, 
velerinary surgeons, masseuses, engineers, 
scientists, teachers, and officers of the Navy, 
Army and Mercantile Marine. 

The Council acted as almoners for 59 
individuals and societies during the year, and 
132 children received educational grants, com- 
pared with 123 in the previous year. In the 
matter of training for careers 59 students 
received help at a cost of £1,575. The _ total 
relief during the year, however, was £1,207 less 
than in 1936-37. Subscriptions increased by 
(284, but donations, despite the broadcast appeal, 
were down by £518. Legacies — to 
£1,382 were received during — year, compared 
with £1,147 in the previous y 


ok * ok * oe 
EXPERIMENTAL CENTRAL 
SLAUGHTERHOUSES 

The Livestock Commission announce that in 
consultation with the Livestock Advisory Com- 
mittee, they have prepared a leaflet containing 
memoranda on certain matters connected with 
experimental central slaughterhouses for which 
provision is made in Part V of the Livestock 
Industry Act, 1937. The matters dealt with in 
the leaflet relate to (1) the area of a slaughter- 
house scheme, (2) the principal features and 
desirable operations at experimental central 
slaughterhouses and (3) compensation for closure 
of slaughterhouses under a_ slaughterhouse 
scheme. Copies of the leaflet (Livestock Com- 
mission Leaflet No. 2) may be obtained, free of 
charge, from the Secretary, Livestock Commis- 
sion 1, Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


* * * * * 
ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 
LONDON GAZETTE—WaAR OFFICE—-REGULAR ARMY 
July 8th.—Col. J. J. Aitken, C.M.G., D.S.0., 0.B.E., 


having attained the age limit of liability to recall, 
ceases to belong to the Res. of Off. (July 7th). 
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H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE PUBLICATIONS 


The undermentioned have been _ published 
recently. Copies can be purchased through any 
bookseller, or directly from H.M. Stationery 
Office, at the following addresses: London: 
Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2, and 28, 
Abingdon Street, S.W.1: Cardiff: 1, St. Andrew’s 
Crescent; Manchester: York Street; Edinburgh: 
120, George Street. 

Price Post 
nel /ree 


HousE OF COMMONS BILLS: 


185. Protection of Animals 
(No. 2). oe : 0 1 0 14 


193. Importation of Shasiens 
(Prohibition) Act (1921) 


Amendment ... aa mee 0 1 0 14 
194. Milk (Extension and 

Amendment) Sa ; 0 2 Q 2: 
195. Food and Drugs (HLL. » 2&8 £9 


HousE OF COMMONS PAPER: 
136. Bacon Industry . Bill. 
Minutes of proceedings from 
Standing Committee C.... 0 6 0 7 


COMMAND PAPERS: 
5768). Agricultural Research 
Council Report for the 
period October, 1935, to 
September, 1937... bk >» 6 5 tt 


GOVERNMENT OF NORTHERN IRELAND 
Copies can be purchased directly from H.M. 
Stationery Offices at 80, Chichester Street, Belfast, 
and elsewhere, 


House OF COMMONS BILLS: 


No. 5. Milk and Milk Products 
(as amended in committee, 


June sth; 2936). ... i 0 3 0 34 
STATUTORY RULES AND ORDERS, 

1938: 
55. Dangerous Drugs Seana 

tions (N.I.), 1938... ; 0 9 0 94 


56. Dangerous Drugs, we 
Opium, — etc., Regulations 
(N.1.), 1938. ... aia ats oO 3s G 3 


CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE AND WAR 


Members of the veterinary” profession are 
cordially invited to attend a lecture, arranged 
under the joint auspices of the Parliamentary 
Science Committee and of the Army, Navy and 
Air Committees of the House of Commons, to 
be given on the above subject by Dr. H. G. Cott, 
M.A., Pu.D., F-R.P.S., On Thursday next (July 21st) 
at 5.30 p.m. in the Grand Committee Room (off 
Westminster Hall), House of Commons. 

Dr. Cott, who is Lecturer in Zoology in the 
University of Cambridge and is a_ leading 
authority on the subject of the lecture, will 
illustrate his discourse by lantern slides, 
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TERMINOLOGY OF SEX HORMONES 


Dr, A, S. Parkes, of the National Institute for 
Medical Research, in a letter to Nature of 
January Ist, 1938, has some pertinent observa- 
tions to make regarding the nomenclature of sex 
hormones, which threatens to become extremely 
confusing and even anomalous owing to the 
rapid growth of the subject. He suggests that 
an improvement in terminology would clarify the 
position. 

After discussing the position, Dr. Parkes makes 
the following specific suggestions: 

Gynaecogen and gynaecogenic are _ better 
general terms to describe the substances and 
their functions which provoke the attributes of 
femaleness, than are oestrogen and oestrogenic. 
The former terms will cover such effects in the 
plumage of birds as feminisation or hen- 
feathering, as well as the induction of oestrus 
or oestral changes in certain mammals. This 
is an improvement, for the term oestrogenic as 
applied to hormone substances which influence 
the plumage of the fowl, is hardly appropriate. 

Oestrogen and oestrogenic should be reserved 
for hormonic substances which are associated 
with the production of the usual oestrous changes 
in suitable mammals. 

If these suggested changes are accepted, many 
of the androgenic substances would rightly be 
classed as gynaecogenic, since they are capable 
of inducing growth of the uterus and mucification 
of the vagina. Transandrostenediol, which will 
induce full cornification of the vagina, will now 
be due to be classified as oestrogenic. Properties 
of oestrone which may be difficult to include 
in the new terminology, are its capacity to 
correct castration changes in the pituitary of 
male rats, and to cause fibrous development of 
the seminal’ vesicles or to cornify the uterus 
masculinus of the rhesus monkey. 

Androgen, and androgenic, one assumes, are to 
remain. These terms are used to describe sub- 
stances and properties which provoke — the 
characters of maleness. 

Ambisexual, Parkes suggests as the more cor- 
rect term for substances, extracts and organs, 
which exhibit activities pertaining to both sexes. 
Under this category would come the hormone 
testosterone which has ambisexual properties, 
while both testis and ovary have’ potential 
endocrine activities related to the function of 
the opposite sex, and would be organs with 
ambisexual properties. 

The welcome suggestions are made that the 
lerms gonadotropic, thyrotropic, adrenotropic, 
etc., should give way to the more correct terms: 
gonadotrophic, thyrotrophic, adrenotrophic, ete., 
which were suggested by Burn in “ Biological 
Standardisation ” in 1937. 

Any simplification of the complex subject. of 
endocrinology, even though it be related to 
terminology only, ‘is highly desirable. 

We. C. MILLER. 





* * 


ADRENALINE AND POST-OPERATIVE SHOCK 


A special number of L’Echo Médical du Nord 
(January 31st, 1938), recorded the work done 
on post-operative shock by Professor O. Lambret 
and J. Driessens, which is summarised in a 
recent issue of the Lancet, as follows: “ Both in 
animals and man they found that trauma pro- 
duces an immediate rise of blood pressure which 
is soon followed by a fall below the original 
level. The sudden rise is accompanied by an 
increase in the blood-sugar and a reduction of 
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the liver glycogen (possibly already low from 
starvation) suggesting the action of adrenaline. 
Later, the blood volume, as measured by the 
congo-red method, falls and this is also ascribed 
to the action of adrenaline, which has _ been 
shown on injection to cause a fall of blood 
volume. Further, the blood pH, the = alkali 
reserve, and the blood chlorides are all reduced 
and there is an accumulation of chlorides jn 
the traumatised area. The _ blood-sugar level 
remains high for some time and this is thought 
to be due to proteolysis of the damaged tissues. 
These also give rise to an increase of the poly- 
peptides of the blood, which is proportional to 
the extent of the injury and may be toxic. 
Occasionally the blood-urea is much raised, but 
the blood amino-acid level remains nearly con- 
stant. It is suggested that the injured tissues 
liberate their contents into the circulation where 
they act as an antigen and are digested very 
slowly. Hence the accumulation of polypeptides 
in the blood, their removal being hampered if 
the liver glycogen reserve is depleted. Leucocy- 
tosis, increase of platelets, and = a_ raised 
erythrocyte sedimentation-rate occur after an 
operation and are also due to tissue destruction. 
In particular, a sudden increase in the sedimenta- 
tion-rate may be characteristic of an impending 
pulmonary embolus, even twelve hours before it 
can be recognised clinically. Infra-red radiation 
was found to prevent the acidiosis hypo- 
chloraemia and lowered alkali reserve; infra-red 
also prevented the fall of blood volume. 

“Tf” the authors remark, ‘the reduction of 
blood volume and the toxic absorption from the 
traumatised tissues could be prevented, the 
phenomena of shock would not develop.’ The 
former can be ascribed to an exaggerated defence 
mechanism by which an excess of adrenaline is 
released into the circulation. This could be 
countered by the intravenous injection of hyper- 
tonic solutions to check the loss of fluid into 
the tissues. The toxins from the injured area 
will be dealt with by the liver provided tha‘ 
its glycogen reserve is not seriously reduced; 
hence the reason for giving glucose and insulin. 
Both these indications would be met by the 
following programme: 

(1) Immediately after operation 100 c.cm. of 
30 per cent. glucose and 50 c.cm. of 20 per cent. 
saline are injected into a vein and 15 units of 
insulin are given subcutaneously. 

(2) One hour after the operation repeat the 
insulin. 

(3) Two hours after the operation repeat the 
insulin. 

(4) In the evening repeat the glucose, saline 
and insulin injections. These may be repeated 
the following morning or subsequently _ if 
necessary. 

“The results of this rouline treatment are 
stated to have been good the clinical condition 
of patients so treated being obviously better 
than in others. Inasmuch as the unfavourable 
changes in the blood were largely prevented by 
this routine, the authors also recommend it for 
cases of traumatic shock and severe burns in 
which the blood changes are essentially similar.” 


* *€ 


THE FLAVINE ANTISEPTICS 
As the flavine antiseptics have now obtained 
very considerable application in veterinary 
practice, the following note from the British 
Medical Journal, concerning their use, will 
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undoubtedly be of interest to our readers: 

“There has recently been correspondence in 
this Journal on the merits and uses of acriflavine, 
which was of interest in reviving a long-standing 
controversy, dating indeed from the days of the 
War. This discussion was concerned simply 
with acriflavine itself, but acriflavine is only one 
of several antiseptics similar in composition and 
in action. The best known of these are rivanol 
(ethoxydiaminoacridine lactate), proflavine (2: 8- 
diaminoacridine sulphate), and those antiseptics 
which consist of a mixture of 2: 8-diamino- 
acridine and its methochloride. A mixture of 
these substances in the basic condition is known 
under the names of euflavine, trypaflavine, and 
neutroflavine, while a mixture of the correspond- 
ing hydrochlorides is acriflavine. The proportions 
in these mixtures are undefined and variable; 
hence the desirability of identifying a single 
substance having merits at least equal to those 
of the best samples of acriflavine. As in so 
many other fields of therapeutic research, by 
no means all related compounds, any of which 
may possess a similar and perhaps superior 
action, have been synthesised, and it is important 
that the properties of new compounds should 
be placed on record, even if they are not of 
outstanding merit, since such extension of know- 
ledge allows useful conclusions to be drawn on 
the general relationship between chemical 
constitution and biological action. A. Albert, 
A. E. Francis, L. P. Garrod, and W. H. Linnell,* 
have now reported the synthesis of ten new 
acridine compounds together with a study of 
their biological properties, from the points of 
view both of their capacity for killing or 
restraining the growth of bacteria and of their 
power to damage the body. From their results 
it appears that the science of antisepsis is far 
more complex than is generally imagined; an 
intricate series of differences in effect is revealed, 
some of which have important bearings on 
clinical application. For example, of the bacteria 
tested Streptococcus pyogenes is decidedly the 
most susceptible to the ‘action of all acridine 
antiseptics; Ps. pyocyanea, on the other hand, 
is unaffected by any of them, which means that 
one common type of wound infection is guite 
outside the scope of this treatment. The 
frequently quoted observation that serum actually 
enhances the antiseptic effect of acriflavine— 
instead of diminishing or even abolishing it, 
as is the case with agents of other kinds—is 
confirmed only to a limited degree and for the 
bacteria (which do not include Str. pyogenes) 
with which Browning originally observed this 
effect. Tests of toxicity by two methods in some 
cases gave contrasting results; it appears that 
a compound may be more lethal than another 
to the whole body, but at the same time less 
lethal to leucocytes, and this difference no doubt 
reflects a varying susceptibility of different 
tissues, corresponding to the similar variation 
observed among bacteria. These facts would 
influence the choice of an antiseptic for different 
purposes, one being more _ suitable for _ local 
application to a wound on account of its harm- 
lessness to leucocytes. another for internal use, 
as in treatment aimed at the urinary tract, on 
account of the tolerance to it of the body as a 
whole. The main conclusion emerging clearly 
from this study is that the more efficient of 
these compounds will stop the growth of bacteria 
or even kill them, in spite of the presence of 
blood or serum, in concentrations which do not 


*Brit. ¥. Exp. Path., 1938, 19, 41, 
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prevent the activity of leucocytes as judged by 
either motility or the phagocytosis of bacteria. 
In this their claim is unique, and no class of 
antiseptic has a better title to be regarded as 
the ideal prophylactic, particularly against 
streptococcal infection. There is all the differ- 
ence in the world between prophylaxis and 
treatment; the former is still the province of old- 
established antiseptics, while the purposes of 
treatment, for which antiseptic applications have 
never been really satisfactory, are now likely to 
be better served by other means.” 


* * * * * 


There are, it is stated, 75,000,000 horses in 
the world, of which 1,500,000 are in the British 
Isles. Russia, with more than 16,000,000 horses, 
heads the list, and the U.S.A. is second with 
11,000,000. 





Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's 
issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent 
the personal view of the writer only and must not be taken as 
expressing the opinion or having received the approval of theN.V.M.A. 


* co * * * 


THE MINISTRY’S PANELS, ETC. 

To THE EpITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—In view of recent correspondence in the 
Veterinary Record 1 must express my apprecia- 
tion of the scheme evolved by the N.V.M.A. for 
the practitioner. It must be admitted that cases 
of hardship in the appointment of practitioners 
to panels, especially Panel A, have occurred. On 
the other hand, the Attested Herds Scheme has 
offered a great opportunity to the veterinary sur- 
geon in practice to increase both his income 
and his usefulness to the community in which 
he resides. For instance, in my own district 
there were no attested herds on April Ist, 1938. 
Already over half a dozen herds have passed 
the qualifying test and the Scheme has only been 
in operation just over three months! 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
S. Lu. TREVoR. 
Llanover Lodge, 
Chepstow, Mon. 


July 10th, 1938. 


METHODS OF TUBERCULIN TESTING 
To THE EpDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 
Sir,—In your issue of May 28th, 1938, Mr. 
Edward F. Peck writes on the subject of 
“Methods of Tuberculin Testing” in the hope 
that some expert will supply him with real 
statistical evidence showing that the double 
intradermal test is more accurate than the single 
test. 
I myself await with interest the replies of 
experts to Mr. Peck’s letter, Persenally I am 
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convinced that the double test is worse than a 
waste of time. It became my duty in 1930 to 
carry on the process of eradicating tuberculosis 
from a herd of dairy cattle which is now nearly 
1,400 strong. There is ample opportunity in 
this herd to verify results of tuberculin tests 
by post-mortem examination. 

It was my experience while using the double 
lest that | was faced at the seventy-second hour 
with many cases which one could call neither 
positive nor negative: these animals when their 
lime for slaughter came showed no tuberculous 
lesions. Cases occurred which, although show- 
ing only very slight swellings at the forty-eighth 
hour, could only be classed as reactors on 
examination at the seventy-second hour. These 
passed several retests in isolation. 

Like Mr, Peck, I made use of your columns to 
ask the experts whether, if the reaction to the 
first injection is examined at the forty-eighth 
hour, it would not be logical to examine the 
site of the second injection at the eighty-fourth 
hour? No expert advice being forthcoming, | 
decided to omit the second injection altogether: 
I never had any cause to regret this, as_ post- 
mortem examinations convince me that during 
the time it took completely to eradicate tuber- 
culosis from the herd, I neither passed a reactor 
nor condemned a free animal. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. C. WATSON. 

Hong Kong. 


June 29th, 1938, 


To THE EpItoR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—Since I saw Mr, Glover first demonstrate 
the double intradermal tuberculin test at Cam- 
bridge several years ago, I have tested thousands 
of cattle by this method, 
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As with any other operation rapidity and 
efficiency came with practice. 

It is significant that the Ministry insist on 
our using this method solely (unless in excep- 
tional circumstances when the Ministry instruct 
us to combine the vulva test with it) and in my 


Opinion less restraint is needed than with any 
other method. 

As regards saving a visit by the caudal fold 
method, the Ministry pays us for three visits and 
I personally should be very sorry to see this 
test abolished by the Ministry in favour of the 
unhygienic method of the caudal fold test. 

I think it is agreed that skin measurements 
in themselves are superfluous, and that the 
character of the swelling is the only guide, 
In my extensive experience of this test I find the 
so-called doubtful reactors are really reactors 
and practically every one will react when re- 
tested. 

This should be always borne in mind whien 
cleaning up a herd; the more drastic one is, 
the quicker will the herd be free. 

Yours faithfully, 


H. J. LOVELESS. 
110, Pier Avenue, 
Clacton. 
July 10th, 1938. 
ok * ok oa 


ELDER POISONING 
To THE EpITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 
Sir,—Carnevin, “Les Plantes Veneéneuses,” 
page 406, mentions that small quantities of elder 
produce violent purgation and a larger volume 
symptoms like cholera. See also Record, August 
18th, 1934, November 23rd, 1935. 
Your obedient servant, 
G. A. TOMLIN. 
July 10th, 1938. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 To 1937, ann AGRICULTURE ACT or 1937 (PART IV) 


SUMMARY OF RETURNS 











| Foot- 
Anthrax. and-Mouth Parasitic § Sheep Swine 
Disease. Mange. Scab. Fever. 
_ a Animals Out- 
slaugh- breaks 
Out- Out- tered as reported Out- Out- Swine 
Period. breaks Animals | breaks diseased by the| Animals| breaks breaks — slaugh- 
con-__ attacked.|_con- or ex- Local | attacked.| con- con- tered. 
firmed. | firmed. posed to Authori- firmed. firmed. 
infection. ties. 
No No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Period |6th to 30th June, 1938 21 31 2 38 — l ] 39 34 
Corresponding period in 
ne ee 27 29 l 131 1 3 5) 5 39 
1936 one ay ove 5 5 — — l 2 7 8! 35 
1935 one oP or 9 16 2 97 3 10 5 112 SS 
Total Ist January to 30th 
June, 1938... : wns 481 533 155 19,939 45 74 103 300 195 
Corresponding period in 
1937 aes — 411 472 6 671 85 122 127 620 396 
1936 eee one 258 305 4 379 70 207 144 1,071 723 
1935 ae ow 209 240 34 10,208 70 154 191 973 510 


Nots.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. 








§ Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. 























R. Haines, 4 Southampton Row, W.C.1. 
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